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HEN YOU’RE DAYDREAMING perhaps 

you, like most people, find yourself 
doodling pictures of the things you want 
most. 


Maybe there’s a house you have in mind 
you'd like to build. 


Or you’re wondering which college you’d 
like your child to attend a few years from 
now. Or maybe you’d like to own a brand- 
new automobile someday. 


One sure way to take your daydreams 
out of the doodling stage—and make ’em 





come true—is to set aside part of your 
salary regularly in U. S. Savings Bonds, 


Week after week, month after month, 
your savings will grow and grow and grow. 
Furthermore, in ten short years, you get 
back $4 for every $3 you set aside. 


So sign up on the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work, or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan where you have a checking 
account. 


Start making your daydreams come true 
right now! 


Qutomati sawing is puro saving — U.S. Savings Bonds 


&. Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service, 





Poet--Gardener 
Bow of the Ox sy Nellie S 
Boston. 1950 sruce Hum 
phries, Inc. 145 pages 2.15 
This is the third 
this poet-gardener from the 


Al the 


Richardson 


volume of poetry by 
Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont, and is made up of poems 
as fresh and as charming as the two 


previous collections These are poems 
about the sirople things, the fundamental 
things that make life Mrs. 


Richardson loves Nature and understands 


worthwhile 


her moods and manners, and Nature domi 
Nature 


nates this delightful collection 


and Vermont, which also she loves 


With Rockies Wildlife 

in the Trail By Will ¢ 

Chicago 1950 Erle Press 
Ulustrated by Rosemary Em 


Footprints 
Minor 
232 pages 
erson, $2.50 
book 
product of many days spent with his sheep 
Rockies 


ample opportunity 


This interesting Nature is a by 


on the ranges of the Colorado 


‘There Was, If appear 
to observe wildlife thereabout and to re 


with obvious enjoy 


port on little dramas of the wild 
the author has done 
ment. He does not claim any addition to 
natural history information or any attempt 
to contribute scientific observation, al 
is inherent in his stories of 
Rather, he seeks te 


pass on his pleasure in the wild to others 


though some 
what he has seen 


and in this he succeeds, 


Methuen Monographs 
with Methuen 
John Wiley and 


bringing out in this 


Through arrangement 
and Co., Ltd 
New 


country some of the Methuen Monographs 


ff London 
Sons, York, are 

on Biological Subjects. This series 
brief but accounts of the 
present state of knowledge it fields 
valuable both to the 


and to teachers and stu 


vives 
authoritative 
various 
of biology They are 
general reader 
Among those available are Plant 
Kenneth Mo Smith (S150 
and The Classification of Animals by W.1 
Joh 
Ne “ 


supply a 


dents 
Viruses by 


Calman ($1.50 The publishers 
Wiley and Sons, 440 Fourth Ave 
York 16, N. Y., will be 


list upon request 


glad to 


Morrow Junior Books 

Nature books in’ the 
Morrow Junior Books classification come 
to hand for review. Play with Trees by 
Millicent Selsam, with illustration by Fred 
F. Scherer, 
little 
the young reader to the tree 


Four attractive 


is an attractive and practical 


basic book on trees [It introduce 
in simple 
fashion and suggests ways in which tree 
knowledge may be furthered 
Ruby Throct, written and illustrated by 
Robert M. McClung, is the of a 
hummingbird and of the marvelous migra 
of these tiny 
by Herbert S. Zim 


Irving, is a 


S200 
story 


tion travelers $2.00 
Ouls, 


by James 


with illustrations 
Gordon friendly 


story about a group of birds that has beer 


Viention NATURE MAGAZINE when answering advertisements 


much maligned and persecuted. ($2.00 | 
Song of the Addison Webb, 
harles L 


around activities 


Se asons by 
with illustrations by 
is the 


of a number of familiar 


Ripper 
story of the year 
birds, mammals 


and other animals. It is a simple intro 


Nature 


young reader an 


duction to the world of and de 
signed to stimulate in the 
interest in Nature and to foster an under- 


standing of her constant fascination 


About Caves 
The Cave Book By Cc. E 
Mass. 1950. The Earth Science 
Publishing Co 68 Illustrated 
SL.00, 


Hendrix 
Revere, 


pages 


This is an introduction to the science of 
caves, known as speleology and attractive 


as a hobby to an increasing number of in 


quiring and adventurous individuals. This 


science has added new words to the dic 


tionary by adopting for the cave explorer 


the name of “spelunker,”” and has added 


a verb, also, “to spelunk,”’ meaning to ex 


plore caves. Mr. Hendrix describes this 


activity and then discusses what goes on 
geologically cave for 


nm Caves and why; 


heories of cave formation; ex 


the future 


mations 
ploration, and of speleology 
For Craftsmen 

Modern Book Ends By R. B 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
lhe Bruce Publishing Co. 99 pages. I 
lustrated. $2 

This is a practi al book for those wh« 


New 


hauser 1950 


like to work with wood and metal and may 
find pleasure in making distinctive book 
ends. Instructions for the fabrication of 


twenty-four designs are given, as well us 


information on finishing and on other de 


tails of craftmanship 


The Pismo Clam 
July, 1950, issue of 


Game, official publication of Di 


In the California 
Fish ane 
vision of Fish and Game of the ¢ 
Department of Natural Resources, John 
EK. Fiteh contributes 


on the 


talifornia 


article 
that 
investigated bi- 
but that the 


lam is seattered 


in excellent 
pismo clam. Ele points out 
this is one of the most 
Pacific 


about this 


valves on the Coast, 
information 
widely through 


this article Mr 


tion together in one place 


scientific literature In 
Fitch brings this informa 
Another sig 
nificant feature in the magazine 
story of deer 
William P 


Is @ preture 
management problems by 


Dasmann 


Insect Zoo 
This is the title of a recent tilm release 
by Eneyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil 
mette, Lllinois. Microscopic and natural 
views of katydid, cricket, butterfly, milk 
weed bug, ladybird beetle, ants and pray 


provided Che film is in 


mg mantis are 


tended for use in primary grade classes in 
language, arts and reading, and is 


otal 


scence, 


available for sale or re 


Sells Four Articles At 
Beginning of Course 


I had fir 


yument, I sold four 


shed the 


that ve brough 
urse. Hada 
id me when [ begar 
N.1L.A. Course, that I 
at, I would ha 
crazy 
r, 95 Bene 
dict rat ongmeadow 
Mass 
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WRITING ability GROW? 


For a numbe Newspaper [r tute of 
nenice ae hacks bs inten ae Aptitude Teens 


Ame 
nen and women with literary ambitions 
Sor mes It seems half the people in America who 
fired with the desire to writ taken ad 
v anen advar 
f this offer to j 


WHAT 


Up to date 


e have 
measure their abiiit 


THE TESTS SHOW 
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y disc ‘ single individual 
endowed | jual 
ip % 
nt dull 


lacks judgment and kr y : 

J i < od of human be 

havior. Ir h case 

missing link & have 

Here, a to 
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Free Writing 
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Veterans: 
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APPROVED 
For Veterans 
TRAINING! 


To take advan- 
tage of G. I. Bill 
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rans mustenroll 
within the rext 
few months. 
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perience wilfully sought,’’ as in Leslie Stephen’s reflections on 


e y * 
are minrm 
Only those who have “written originally in English” are among 


the authers represented. Most of them are British. Five are 
By HOWARD ZAHNISER from the I nited States Clarence King with a selection from 
Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. which Dr. Irwin en 
titles “Mount Tyndal, 1864; Jolin Muir with a selection from 


NAN introduction to his recently published Challenge \; The Mountains of California, entitled “A Near View of the High 
Anthology of the Literature of Mountaineering, William Robert Sierra;”’ John Charles Frémont with his exuberant account of 
Irwin promises readers with a “‘spirit of emotional partici the climb up the mountain now called Frémont’s Peak included 
pation” that they will “discover information highly interesting in his Report of the Exploring Expedition lo the Rocky Mountains 
in itself and the zestful recounting of adventure’ but also “a inthe Year 1842. ..; Henry David Thoreau with a selection from 
remedy for dejection and a testament of human worth in record The Maine Woods that Dr. Irwin calls ““Ktaadn;” and the Civil 
upon record of joyful experience, in which men achieved, per War soldier and post-war Congressman, John Beatty, with an 
haps but briefly, a harmony of the active and the contemplativ« excerpt from his war diary describing how, near Philippi, West 
which most of us are toiling all our lives to find.””) One who has Virginia, “about two o'clock p.m., for want of something better 
read the more than two dozen choices that comprise Dr. Irwin's to do, | climbed the high mountain in front of our camp.” John 
anthology and with the spirit of Beatty’s diary was published in 1879 


emotional participation that they them as The Cittzen-Soldier, and reissued in 


selves inspire can testify that the Mood tor Disquiet 1946 as Memoirs of a Volunteer. His 


prediction is valid. Yet one wonders account, very brief, which here is one 


> portage the qrestest coward bes eet BETHEL YN MILLER HARTWICH % tue vecetier selections thet sake 


been the sense of having experienced a man’s anthology his own, appeals to 


with these literary mountaineers the Dr. Irwin for its “humorous veracity” 
essence of the tonic wildness of the I cook my heart to the bitter dusk and its discovery of the ‘ fundamental 
natural earth that seems to be in the Ac the edge of an autumn-haunted wood vexations and rewards of low-level 
high places, and so needed in the hearts Where willows, yellow in their going, mountaineering,” and it doubtless will 
of those who live our modern civil life Dripped fror ln fashitainne inquietude so appeal to many readers 


with its mechanizations and organized Of considerable interest is Dr. Lrwin’s 


compulsions. [f one can not, for pass The uncertain lantern of the moon introduction, in which he sketches the 


ing or permanent reasons climb moun historical development of the present- 


Shed pale light upon the leaves 


tains in person, he can in other : : : day favorable attitude toward moun- 
words read of mountains with the Like dapples on a quivering fawn tains and mountaineering and considers 
same variety of rewards that come to Sensing a shadow of unnamed dread. various answers to the question: “Why 
those who are themselves in the high ; ; : do men climb mountains?” He sees 
places, and his own individual motive ee nreal in impending time two movements in the history of ideas 
in reading will depend on himself, even Took tenuous form; dark wings of pain combining to promote our favorable 
as in climbing it would oprea {a moment's phantom sable view of mountains. One of these, he 
Dr. Irwin, an English professor at Over my fondled fear: undone points out, divested Nature of terrors 
the State University of lowa, has In an dntient of boeath diccolved and made the forces of Nature seem 
offered his readers a variety of moun R Nhe eas ris i understandable to man. The other, in 
tain writings almost as diverse as the y amightbird s reassuring cal a romantic movement, gave new values 
tastes of mountain climbers. As far as to the same terrors as stimulants to the 
the literature of Mount Everest is concerned he is content to imagination of mountaineer and mountaineering 
refer in his preface to James Ramsey Ut llman’s Adngdom of Ad Although Dr. Irwin does not apparently carry these two move 
venture: Everest. \ufortunately he also eschews poetry in hi ments to our present day, they do seem to have progressed until 
anthology, but a learned reference 10 his introduction calls James now a feeling of oneness with the universe of Nature, and an ex 
Phomson the “first considerable poet of mountains,” and sends at perience of the inspiration of the world of Nature to those who 
least one reader to the rewarding experience of an evening with live most of their lives within cities, have come to be dominant 
The Seasons that great descriptive poem that ever so ofter motives for many who seek out the mountains 
rewards a rereading of its lines of majesty with their many such As to Dr. Irwin's understanding of Why mountains are climbed, 
ipt phrases as “pleasing dread.” his anthology shows the wide range of motives that does in reality 


exist. John Beatty climbed “‘for want of something better to do,” 
while Albert Frederick Mummery climbed for ‘the sense of in 
dependence and self-contidence induced by the great precipices 


Nature! great parent whose unceasing hand 
Rolls round the Seasons of the changeful year, 


How mighty, how majestic, are thy works! <t ‘agg 
) ‘ and vast silent fields of suow;’’ for “health, fun, and frolic” at 


: . ? : 1 
searching sunlight, we are afoot with the quiet gods, and men 
Purely technical writing of mountaineering Dr. [erwin als can know each other and themselves for what they are."’ In one 
mits, quite understandably. What he does choose is all good of his excellent prefatory notes on his authors, Dr. Irwin writes 
and this, of course, is the important thir about an anthology of the “imaginative stimulation which transforms a bodily recre 
for it is always a futile sort of indulgence to quarrel with the ation into significant experience with no loss of simple delight.” 
omissions of an anthologist! In his introduction to the book he points out that, among moun 
From Sir Leslie Stephen's description of sunset on Mont Blane tain climbers, ‘“‘one man seeks no further than the tonic of exer 
the opening selection, Dr. Irwin goes on to a dramatic short story cise and superb scenery; another spins out a full allegory of 
Action,” by the journalist Charles Edward Montague, who was human inspiration."’ The simple joys of climbing and scenery 
among the mountaineers of England, and then presents four writ he recognizes as basic and common to all, but he finds it hard to 
ings on the famous Matterhorn accident. Such variety con avoid an analogy between climbing and religious aspiration. He 
tinues Phe range, as Dr. Irwin says in his preface, is from realizes that “as a group mountaineers do not avow devotion to 
Vigorous narrative of adventure,” as in the Sikong expedition’s the science of the saints,” yet “the fact remains,” he is con- 
account of ““The Conquest of Minya honka and Dorothy E vinced, “that, like the ascetics, they seek conditions which re 
Pilley’s “Into Spain and Back Again,” to “reflective essays con quire continuous self-discipline and sacrifice of lower values to 
cerned with the psychology and morality of extraordinary ex whieve higher.” 
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pounpans 








Of outstanding significance is the fact 
that Dr. Irwin entitles bis anthology Chal- 
lenge, thus in the last (or first) considera- 
dictum 
moment the 


tion agreeing with Mummery’s 
that “if we consider for a 
essence of the sport of mountaineering, it 
is obvious that it consists, and consists ex- 
pitting the climber’s skill 
the 


clusively, in 
against the difficulties opposed by 
mountain.” 

‘The climber,” writes Dr. Irwin, “‘has a 
remarkable opportunity to gain self-knowl 
edge. He must learn the limits of courage, 
ingenuity, and strength, both his own and 
of 


nothing 


the qualities themselves There is 


like a 


proving that no one virtue 


resistant mountain for 
intellectual 
or moral an safely be developed to the 
disadvantage of others. The climber can 
also learn what he is in relation to physical 
nature: that his capacity for overcoming 
its onslaughts is astonishing but that his 
own power, measured against nature’s, 
men are less likely 


to fall 


into the error of believing that man can 


is as nothing. Few 


than the thoughtful mountaineer 
conquer nature; few are less likely to be 
paralyzed by the perception of nature’s 
might. Thus the climber discovers in his 
sporting experience what is constantly 
being discovered throughout a wide variety 
oft other kinds of experience, the paradox 
of 
nating, coexisting, interpenetrating.” 

Phis self-knowledge which, as Dr. lrwin 


man’s strength and weakness, alter- 


points out, the climber has such an op- 
portunity to gain is also a knowledge of 
human nature that fortunately in a meas 


can be communicated not only to 


ure 
other climbers but to the sympathetic 
reader who is a nonelimber. It seems 
certain that any of Dr. Irwin's readers 


the 
which he asks will pereeive this and 


with “spirit: of emotional participa 
tion” 
will find themselves entertained, inspired, 
strengthened will be 
such reading to seek out for 
sill be 


for whatso- 


and Those who 
moved by 
most 


themselves the mountains 


fully rewarded. Yet if one - 
can never hope 
than 


pages 


ever reason it may be 
to 
other might well traverse_ the 


any 
of 


nor miss entirely the 


scale a mountain he more 
such an anthology 
ewards that mountain climbing has for 


Challenge. An Anthology of the Literature 
Edited William 
Columbia € niversity Press 
1950. 444 pp 
suggestions for fur 
ther reading, and index. $4.75 
VEXT MONTH: Of Men and Mountains, 
Douglas 


by 


f Mountaineering 
Robert Irwia 
New York: 


‘brief glossary,” 


6 x 914 in.), 


with 


by William O 


Bird Songs and Sounds 

Songs and Other Sounds of Birds By 
Alexander V. Arlton, Parkland, Washing 
ton. 1949. Pages I-X1. 1-195. Eklund 
Printing Company, Hoquiam, Washing 
ton. Ring-bound. $5.00 

Because this reviewer has always been 
handicapped by his inability to hear many 


Viention 


sooeay a 


of the higher notes in bird songs, and for 


other reasons, he has skimmed rather hasti- 
ly the introductory part relative to the 
various types of noises made by birds, 
whether songs or not, and has been in- 
clined to consider as songs those that to 
our senses appear to give some measure of 
joy to the singer. Thus disposing of the 
necessity of treating this discussion in de- 
tail, he has been gratified to note that the 


voice of the common loon, and of the 
barred owl, are desiguated as songs. He 


would also be inclined to apply the same 
terra to the voice of our red-shouldered 
hawk, the singing hawk, considering the 
male’s whole repertoire as he performs 
high overhead in our northern spring, as 
the pine warblers utter their simple twit 
ters among greening swamp maples, and 
the frogs and toads warble and trill from 
the pools. 

By a similar line of reasoning, is not the 
somewhat harsh “peent” of the male wood- 
cock, strutting and posing before his mate 
beside the marsh, as he returns from his 


circling sky “‘song and dance,”’ or the sup 





“CAMPING 


A GUIDE TO 
QUTDOOR SAFETY AND COMFORT 


By Arthur H. DesGrey. 
Would you like to know 
how to make camping 
life comfortable and 
zestful as well as free 
from hazard? To help 
you make the difference 
between an enjoyable 
camping vacation, and 
which defeats its 
5, this new book 
the “know-how” 
camp site selec 


2 NE SERINE TINS 6 SF 
CAMPING 


4 ye to 9c7900R 
sare Am> comereer 


 teete Bees 


one 
own ef 





Lives 


on such pertinent topics as 


tion, Camp management and routine, sanita- 
tion and first aid, recreational activities, and 
camp hints and aids. The inexperienced 
campers will find it a complete handbook 
of means and methods, while the seasoned 
campers, camp counselors, directors, and 


leaders of recreational centers will find it an 
invaluable refresher to their own experience. 


$3.00 


pressed oomp of the dusky grouse, as he | 


goes through his courting performance, so 
intent on its rendering that a man, keep- 
ing close to the ground, and striving to 
appear as a part of the earth, can approach 
almost within touching distance without 


interruption? Why 
) 


are not these queer 
notes sougs 

We are glad also to note that our barn 
swallow, he that nested only on clills until 
westward for his 


the barns crept con 


venience, but who, in the far north, divides 
his allegiance between his native cliffs and 
the tiny scattered log cabins of the Lodian 
trappers, is here considered as a songster; 
we always knew he could sing 

Mer 


eral other persons who, in various fields, 


Arliton, with the assistance of sey 


have helped to forward the work, and 
whose help he gracefully acknowledges, 
Any 
proles- 


has produced a nete-worthy book. 


bird-lover, whether amateur or 


sional, will be repaid by its perusal. E.A.P 


The Susquehanna 
Pennsylvania’s Susquehanna. By Elsie 


Pa. 1950. J 


236 pages, with 


Singmaster. Harrisburg, 
Horace McFarland Co 
160 illustrations. 36.00 


Vhe Susquehanna is the “heart river’ 
of Pennsylvania, made up of five sections 
the West Branch, the North Branch, the 
Juniata, the main river from Northumber 
land to Harrisburg, and the main river 
from Harrisburg to the Maryland border 
She de 


anals that 


These parts the author describes 
votes a brief chapter to the 
have paralleled the river and its parts 
Ihe history of the river and its place ir 
the development of Pennsylvania is coy 
ered, as are legends that have grown up 


he 


Pennsylvania can searcely fail to 


to surround the stream traveler in 
ross 
some part of the Susquehanna system, 


and this splendid book 


visitor feel at home in Pennsylvania 


will make any 
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BOY'S BOOK OF 


By Percy A. Morris 
; a most interest 


ing book. Gives aclear 








and i fe entire 
| Snake family and their 
| background The 
Saturday Review of Lit 
erature How to tell 
me kind of snake from another, and how to 
catch the harmless ones for pets, if you like 
There is information about the few poison- 
ous snakes of this country, including first-aid 
for snake bite $3.00 
Also by Percy A. Morris. 
First hand facts about rep X 
tiles of all kind — every 
thing that hops or crawls 
The traits, haunts, adapta 
lity as pets, and distinctive 
characteris are simply 
ex} Detail phot 
| gt in rawings of 
| the elp to | lace them 
n r natural setun 
| 
| 
Introdu 


cing 


By James G 


4 normal 


Let 
Magazine 
Gr 


enjoy this 


jdham helt 


¥ i 
of Outdoor Life 


tox Mili 


wi 





written, clear tellir 
ects are like, where they 
e found, at w they live 
A i with the beauty and infinite 
variety of che nmon insect world 
$1.75 


Order on examination. Money refunded 
if books returned in five days. Address 
Dept. 269. 
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HUNTING RARE BIRDS 
IN YOUR BACK YARD. 


By Marcaret Gross GRIEBE 


You can find rare birds in your back 


yard at times and after several years 
finds, I 
“wonder if we are too sure each bird we see 
already must be on our regular list. [| do 
birds, but) rather 
Nor do LT mean 


finding several rare species every year 


of unexpected have begun to 


not mean realiy rare 


birds rare in our vicinity 


Phis spring | found a dickcissel within 


a mile of my home I consider that dis 


tance within my neighborhood 1 also 


found a hooded warbler just) across the 


street from my home, a month earlier 
Iwo years ago a western meadowlark 
spent the summer half a mile from me, 


wandering over an area a quarter-mile in 
diameter 

One winter, six: years ago, an evening 
grosbeak stopped momentarily in a peach 
tree just outside my kitchen window, and 
a month later a small flock of siskins came 
through the yard 

If 7 can tind this many unusual birds in 
this area, could [do the same in any area? 


From lack of bird ob- 


must certainly 


Tt would seem so 
servers in most areas, we 


be missing the most of the rare visitors 

My first rare bird was an Arkansas king 
bird on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan 
There were a pair of them, darting after 
insects from perches of dry common mul 
eastern 


Mrs 


wile of the director of 


lein stalks, along with 
kingbirds. I had as 
Frank L. DuMond 
Grand Rapids Public Museum 


cCOMTION 


4 companion 


It. was in 


my early days of bird observation and cer 


tainly no one would have believed my 
story not even myself! had I been 
alone Apparently it was this same parr 


seen a few days later much further north 


along the shore Presumably the same 
birds are rarely seen twice in this way 

One must make an identification very 
care fully of course, but once arrived ata 


decision, stick to it Do not get to doubt 


ing. Make notes on the spot. and even a 
sketch, however crude That will help 
cons ince doubters, and are more trust 
worthy than a memory They will help 


with a delayed identification, as happened 
one fall. 1 
told myself this unidentified bird must have 
| found it 


with my first palm warbler 


aname. Two years later 


We have a tendency to doubt reports 
given us by amateurs, or by people who 
do not even rate that meager title, and 
rightly so, but on the law of averages, they 


They 


wish our re 


must see rare birds some of the time 
are worth checking. If we 
ports to be believed we must be absolutely 
accurate in all identifications, or label the 
report “questionabl When possible, go 
out in the field with recognized authori 
tes, and establish vourself as a careful ob 


server 






l know this helps from experience | 
was walking through John Ball Park in 
Grand Rapids one day when I heard some 


Mention NATURE MAGAZINE when answering advertisements 


Papreaerenr sass 


popped up 
“We under 


Their chirps are 


chattering and the thought 


from my subconsciousness 
rate English sparrows 
really melodious.” Then a string of even- 
ing grosbeaks began to fly into my view 
I had seen only pictures before bi t l Was 
identification, although I 
About) one-third 
At this time | had 


bird 


sure of 
checked it 


mates in full plumage 


my 
later were 


done years of rather casual study 


alone, but had only very recently found 
out about and joined the local Audubon 
society 

I called the local paper and the Audubon 
Hoskens What 


Hoskens enthusiastically 


president, Mrs. Harry 
Mrs 


drove over to the park 


happened? 
and found even 
more of the grosbeaks than T had counted 
about 70, and when she in turn reported it 
to the paper, it was her story that) was 
printed. Lb was not mentioned. But my 
rating did go up among local bird people 
I never know what to call us: birders, bird 
sounds like 


watchers or observers Spy 


ing! —— bird lovers? ‘The patrons of older 
sports have long established terms for 


their hobbies: hunters, fishermen, golfers 
and so on 
Let us, then 


these rare birds, check in a good book for 


watch a little closer for 


identification, make notes on the spot, and 


then believe in our own observations! 


CIO and Conservation 
Under the chairmanship of John Brophy, 
with Anthony W. Smith as executive sec 
Regional De 


velopment and Conservation of the Con 


retary. the Committee on 


gress of Industrial Organizations has be 


come a force in’ the conservation field 
Phe interest of the labor organization grew 
out of concern for the Tennessee Valley 


one of its 
International Wood 


America, to achieve stabilized 


Authority and the desire of 
member unions. the 
workers of 
timber production and = greater perma 
nence of jobs in the timber industry field 
This interest has expanded as the impact 
of the 
on the worker has become more and more 


the 


field would do well to become acquainted 


use and abuse of natural resources 


apparent Anyone in consery ation 
with the CTO viewpoint on conservation 
and its program, which is summed up in 
a booklet: entitled “The 
Prosperity” and available from the CLO 
at 718 Jackson Place, N.W.. Washington 


6, DA 


Foundations of 


Rubber Kit 
Materials for eleven’ classroom experi 


ments are contained in a new rubber 


sample kit available from United States 


Rubber Company. This hit gives up-to 


_ date information on natural and synthetic 


rubber and is designed for use in the upper 
high 
The kit 
may be obtained for thirty cents in coin 
United States Rubber Company, 
Public Relations Department, 1230 Ave 
nue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


grades of grammar. school, junior 


school and senior high school 
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By Way 


LTHOUGH through our editorials, and otherwise 1 


Vature Magazine, we have kept members of the 


A 


servation problems, we have, perhaps, been remiss in 


American Nature Association current with con- 
not informing our members more systematically of the 
responsibilities and activities of our officers in the con- 
servation field. Here are some of the things the As- 
sociation has been doing: 

Legislatively the Association has been represented at 
many hearings on bills relating to conservation sub- 
jects. We supported the bill to extend protection to 
the bald eagle in Alaska, which bill has been passed by 


We plave dl 


our part in opposition to the proposal to erect power 


the House and is pending in the Senate. 


dams in Dinosaur National Monument, and, now that 
the plan has been approved by Secretary of the In 
terior Chapman, will join the fight against Congressional 
approval. We have been recorded against the proposed 
the 
We have kept abreast of all cur- 


San Jacinto Primitive 


tramway construction in 
Area in California. 
rent conservation legislation, and have filed briefs or 
appeared in person in connection with these measures 

The vice-president of the Association represented the 
at the of the Fifteenth North 


American Wildlife Conference, and related meetings. 


\ssociation sessions 
and will be present at the meeting of the Natural Re- 


sources Council of America, of which he is treasurer 
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Secretary, AMERICAN Na 


“*s 1214 16th St., N. W 
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I apply for s 
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Address 


Membership Application Blank 


of Report 


Is 


and of which the American Nature Association a 
founding member. 
The president of the Association is serving as a 


member of the program committee of the Sixteenth 
North 


the Advisory Committee on Roadside Protection of the 


American Wildlife Conference; as a member of 


American Automobile Association; as treasurer of De- 
fenders of Furbearers; as a director of the National 
Roadside Council, the William 
As current president of the 


T. Hornaday Founda- 
tion, and other groups. 
American Nature Study Society, and its conservation 
committee chairman, he is planning the program for 
the annual meeting of that Society to be held in Cleve- 
land in December. Through a special grant from the 
Pack Trust, the Association president will serve as a 
the 


Protection 


International 
to be held 


Association is a 


sessions of the 
of Nature 
Seloium, in October. The 


In this connection, 


delegate to attend 


Lnion for the in 
Brussels, 
founding member of the Union 
also, he is secretary of the Panel on Nature Protection 
of the U. National Commission for UNESCO. 


The officers of the Association are constantly required 


2s 


to attend special conferences and committee meetings 
dealing with conservation subjects and with planning 
Phus the American Nature As- 


sociation is a real force in the conservation field, and 


conservation strategy. 


itis this foree that members sustain through their dues 
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[pene the 1949 conservation meetings at Lake 

Success it was a pleasure to meet J. H. Orpen, 
past president of the Wild Life Protection Society of 
South Africa, and Mr. yan Graan, of the South African 
Park system. Following the meetings, both gentlemen, 
with their wives, traveled extensively in our own parks. 
Ina recent issue of African Wildlife some of Mr. Orpen’s 
impressions are reported, and are distinetly worthy of 
being repeated here. He writes: “The American 
Parks are nothing like our Kruger Park they are 
Although hunting is pro- 
We saw nothing 


purely recreational areas. 
hibited there is very little wild life. 
except a few tame bears and elk, one female moose and 
a few bison. As recreational areas the Parks are 
wonderful and are visited by millions of people every 
year. ‘The scenery is magnificent almost overbear- 
ingly so. . . The game laws seem to be inadequate and 
we have, in this respect, nothing to learn from America. 
In fact, we could teach them a great deal. One pessi- 
mistic ranger told us that there were no real Wild Life 
protectionists in the States at all.” Another brief 
comment was quoted, apparently due to an invasion of 
South Africa by the billboard: “The roads in the 
States are perfect, so signposted that one can travel 
with assurance right across the continent. But 

they are utterly spoilt by endless rows of garish adver- 


tisements. 


ents, from a heart attack on July 15, Jacob 
Bates Abbott passed away in Brattleboro, Vermont. 
“Jack” Abbott had come to the full height of his power 
and ability as a Nature artist. Many years of intimate 
association with the outdoors had been, in the past few 
vears, translated into illustrations in Nature books and 
in magazines by the pen, pencil and brush of this gifted 
artist. The covers on the May, June-July and August- 
September issues of Nature Magazine were his work, 
and he had planned added covers. It is the fortunate 
lot of an artist such as Jack Abbott that he leaves be- 
hind a constant reminder of his contribution to the 
knowledge and enjoyment of Nature. His passing, as 
with Fuertes, came far too soon for he still had so much 
to contribute. We shall join many others in missing 
him. 


I THE opinion of C. M. Goethe of Sacramento, Cali- 

fornia, general achievement of “biological literaev™ 
offers the greatest hope of fuman survival. He has de- 
voted a fair share of his life to furthering this, pioneer- 
ing with Mrs. Goethe in stimulating a field knowledge 
of Nature. From a recent two-week field trip he sends 
us an incident that illustrates his viewpoint. On the 
trail he encountered a man, who stopped him, saving: 
“Are you the one that can give me the names of trees? 
| have three sons. aged 10, and 8 and 6, They expect 


ra 


Dad to know everything, of course, but | hardly know 
Won't you 
Mr. Goethe 


a silver fir from a wild strawberry plant. 
coach me so I can ‘live up to the brag.” 

would never overlook such an opportunity, so turned 
to and gathered and identified enough material so this 
father could “save face” with his boys. Mr. Goethe is 
of course, saddened by the “biological illiteracy” of 
this parent, but we feel that the father deserves some 
credit for wishing to meet the challenge. ‘Too many 
parents are satisfied to leave to others the task of 
answering the questions from the younger generation. 
And it is encouraging that the boys wished to know 
which tree was which. The more we can plant the de- 
sire to know about Nature in the youngsters, the more 
parents will be put on the spot, and have to “live up 


to the brag.” 


[' is both a duty and a pleasure heartily to recom- 

mend the splendid short feature film, “Beaver 
Valley.” As the title indicates, it is the story of beavers, 
as dwellers in the wild and as conservationists. Hlow- 
ever, other wild associates of the beaver are shown in this 
delightful color film, which is the second in the series 
of Walt Disney’s True Life Adventure pictures. The 
script that accompanies the film is excellently done and 
the incidental music outstanding. It is quite rare to 
have the audience in a motion picture theater break 
into spontaneous applause at the conclusion of a film, 
short or long. The audience did so when we saw this 
film, and we discover from our friends that it did so 


consistently. 


H' Rk maternal blood boiled. writes Catherine Cun- 

ningham from ‘Tampa, Florida, as she watched a 
mother brown thrasher stuff food into three husks 
voungsters, while a fourth puny one seemingly was 
ignored. Anger turned to silent apology. however. It 
seems that the family collie had gone off courting one 
spring night. but his food dish was left out in the hope 
that he might return, at least to eat. The mother 
thrasher and her four youngsters arrived first. however, 
and she took her place right in the middle of the pan, 
while the four babies perched on the rim Vhree of 
the young were husky and hearty eaters, and the mother 
bird crammed food into them, all the while ignoring 
the runty fourth baby, which cheeped and fluttered in 
an attempt to get a bit of food. When the three were 
so full that they waddled, they went off to play in the 
grass. It was then that the mother turned her atten- 
tion to her fourth baby. Patiently and tenderly she 
fed it small bites instead of large ones, waiting for the 
baby to swallow each bite before offering another. She 
seemed almost to be trying to persuade the weakling 
io eat just a little more so it would be as strong and 
husky as the others. Each morning for a week, Mrs 
Cunningham writes, this performance was repeated, 
the collie still being on the loose. and each day there 
was definite improvement in the strength of the smallest 


K.WW. 


of the quartet. Such is the way of mothers. 
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Having heard about the wisdom of owls. 
Polly tries to see just how much the four 
little owlets can impart. As it turned out at 
the moment it| was not much, but by the 
time they were grown and left for the wild 
the Arny family learned a lot from them. 














As a result of poking around in a fallen and hollow 





maple, four little screech owls, three days old, two 


inches high and certainly no candidates for beauty prizes, even in an owl beauty contest, became the 


charges of the whole family. 


Owls as House Guests 


F PEOPLE will go poking 
fallen 
may 
We poked about 


about) im hollow 


trees, they expect 
anything. 
and acquired four owlets. three 
days old, two inches high, and 
uncommonly homely; also one 


We 


sawed out a three-foot portion 


rigid female sereech owl. 


of the reclining maple, put it 


in the car, and brought it 


home. It seemed obvious that 


the babies could not long sur- 


vive if we left) them on = the 
ground and parentless 
That was where we made 


our first mistake. “Phe minute 
we got the owls into the house 
Madame Ow! opened one eve, 
let out a squawk, and took off 
the 


over the mantlepiece. She was 


for the top. of portrait 
manifestly much alive! 


It took dArey Northwood of 


Audubon So- 


very 


the New Jersey 


et her down. Ile 


ciety, to 


reached up and picked her. 


as though she were an apple, 
immediately played 


tle suggested that 


and she 
dead again. 
we try placing the nest in a 
safe place outdoors, to see 
whether, by any happy mir- 





By MARY TRAVIS ARNY 


weeks the owlet has become a fine 
and healthy bird with a penetrating eye and 
a wise look. 


At ten 


acle, Mrs. Owl would ac epta 
change of residence. This 
idea, so we 


seemed a sound 


added a roof to the nest, and 


fastened it to the stub of a 
maple limb, hoping for the 
best. 

Mrs. Owl, however, was a 


dyed-in-the-feathers conserya- 
tive. She did not care for a 
Montelair address. She took 
off and did not return, despite 
every chance and inducement 
The Arny’s had adopted her 
children; now let them raise a 
brood and see how they liked 
it! 

The problem of feeding four 
to be 


ravenous owlets is not 


dismissed lightly They re- 
quire bones, feathers, and fur 
n thei 


tid-bits 


as well as meat 
diet. Their 


are mice and insects, neither of 


favorite 


which flourish in our garden, 
and neither of which may be 
easily secured at a super mar 
ket. 


tute, wrapped in’ cellophane, 


Some reasonable substi 
had to be found! 

We held a conference with 
Mr. the 
and he offered chicken heads, 


Christmas, butcher, 
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feathers and all. An exceedingly inebriated customer 
watched Joe wrapping the package; asked what we 
planned to do with the chicken heads. We told him 
that we chopped them up and fed them raw to our 
voungest children. He left the shop precipitately, 
turning pea green as he went through the door. We 
doubt that he will go to a butcher in such a state again. 

The owlets, being of a more sober disposition, relished 
their menu. They had a strange way of eating, seem- 
ing to wrap themselves around large pieces of meat, 
and then swallowing with a hunching gulp. During 
this process the meat appeared to hang suspended in 
the air, while the owlet came up to engulf it. 

At this stage of their development the owlets were 
two inches high, and weighed about two ounces. ‘They 
ate three to four times their weight in chicken heads 
per day, and it was five days before we found any re- 
gurgitated pellets. 

In about a week their eyes opened. They were 
cloudy blue at first, but turned rapidly to amber. Their 
pin feathers began to develop at about this same time 
The down remained on the under parts of the owlets, 
and gave an effect of lace panties, which was ridiculous 
on anything as sober in appearance as an owl. It was 
then that things began really to get interesting 

Water was a problem for us and for the owlets. We 
have learned that it is fatal to give a young bird much 
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Tommy displays an armful of owls, now 
well-feathered and alert after hand-rear- 
ing from babyhood. 


water. In fact we are convinced that it is an 
excess of liquid that most often kills hand- 
reared fledglings. A young bird is like our 
friend of the butcher shop: it just does not 
know when it has reached its reasonable ca- 
pacity. You can literally drown a fledgling 
with kindness. 

We gave the owlets one coffee spoon of water 
a day, and it seemed to be enough. This is not 
to be taken as a criterion, however. as water 
need varies with temperature and humidity 
conditions, as well as with diet. It is simply 
noted here as something to go by, for a starter. 

The orphans loved to sit in a sedate row on 
the fire sereen and look over the landscape. 
They watched us with becoming serenity while 
we scratched our ankles, and other places. 
Grandmother observed that she had not seen 
so much scratching since she had traveled in 
Italy. It was then that light dawned. We not 
only had owlets, we had fleas! Flit and Pulvex 
saved the day lit. rugs and furniture: 
Pulvex. people and owls. 

Slowly the owlets grew. “Kar tufts” ap- 
peared and the eve dises became quite con- 
spicuous. ‘The orphans’ appetites grew in pro- 
portion to their size, and the chicken head sup- 
ply could not keep up with the demand. We 
were offered mice by a nearby university, but, strong- 
minded though we be, we balked at drowning mice by 
the dozen. After all we could not chloroform them and 
then feed them to the owls! So we went to the poultry 
market, got a large bag of feathers, and set the small 
children to snipping them up. We mixed the feathers 
with horsemeat, and puppy bone-meal from a pet 
shop, and the mixture apparently was satisfactory. 

A\4 hen the owlets were about fifteen day Ss old a miracle 
took place. Remember. they had never seen a bird, 
had not been outside the house since their eyes opened 
Suddenly one of them took off. flew to a chair twenty 
feet away, and made a perfect landing. The others 
immediately followed suit. Seeing them perform made 
us question the legend that parent birds have to teach 
their young to fly 

The fun now began in earnest. Chattering and 
burbling, the birds flew to the top of the corner cup- 
board. where they discovered a basket of keys. These 
shiny items fascinated them. ‘They flung the keys to 
the floor, then swooped soundlessly down and struck at 
them with their talons. The owlets seized pencils and 
shredded them with their beaks. and chased paper balls 
like kittens \ 


done by sound, or seent. 


| owl hunting does not appear to be 


Phe owlets in many respects reminded us of kittens 


They flew to our shoulders and cuddled against our 
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cheeks, purring and burbling. They were so gentle 
they never so much as pricked the delicate skin of the 
baby when they swooped to her chubby wrist, landing 
with talons outstretched. 

Up to this point life had been as peaceful as it ever 
is in a household occupied by seven people of three 
generations, and the assorted menagerie accumulated 
by Nature-conscious small fry. But when the papers 
published a full-page spread of the orphan owls in the 
Sunday supplement, all hope of peace departed: 

There had not been so much excitement since Grand- 
father rode the wild bull moose. Ilome became as 
private as Grand Central Station. The admiral, the 
mayor, and the rubbish man stood side by side owling 
the owls. The owls owled in turn, They went for the 
admiral in a large way, seemingly impressed by large 
quantities of gold braid. Which goes to prove that 
owls are not wise. 

The birds strode up and down the mantlepiece like 
Bligh on his quarterdeck, and their stance was sug- 
gestive of hands under coat tails. Then they held a 
conference, and went into what we called the “owl- 
ing act.” Their bodies remained perfectly still, but 
their heads went round and round, like humans 
watching midget auto races on television. The eyes 
of the owl are miracles in themselves, being so con- 
structed that the focus can be shifted instantly from 
almost microscopic closeness to telescopic distance. 
The disc of radiating feathers acts like the 
mirror of a telescope, collecting all available 
light, and if the light becomes too strong 
the nictitating membrane flicks across the eye 
and the iris stops down. But do not let any- 
one tell you that the owl cannot see in the 
daylight. Try to stalk an arctic owl. He 
watches with narrowed eyes, but he does not 
miss a muscle twitch. He takes his prey at 
high noon on brilliantly lighted beaches, or 
scintillating snow. The screech owl seems to 
prefer the light of early dawn, and twilight, 
when the red rays are predominant. It has 
even been suggested that it is sensitive to infra- 
red and locates its prey by the heat generated. 

It seems to us that it is more likely the ear 
of the owl that helps his sight, rather than any 
super-snooper device, a8 the ear is unusually 
large, and highly developed. However, the 
frontal position of the eyes, which gives the 
owl binocular vision, certainly lends credence 
to the theory that the eyes play a prominent 
part in the hunting maneuvers. : 

Speaking of ears, the “ear tufts” are not re- 
lated to hearing at all, but they do serve to 
increase the camouflage effect when the owl 
freezes. Even if you know exactly where the 


From a nest hollow the young owl surveys 
the garden for insect, mole or mouse, 
which the owl family helped keep in 


check. 
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bird 1s, it is exceedingly dificult to distinguish it from 
the jagged stub of a broken branch. The effect of 
disappearance is heightened by the color, which in 
both the red and gray phases melts into the surround- 
ings so as to render the creature practically invisible 

Crows and bluejays are exceilent aids in locating 
owls, as they set up such a hymn of hate, and dive so 
persistantly at the owl that his location may be closely 
determined. 

The orphan owls, however, were protected from such 
insults. They lived in the library and were perfectly 
safe. Strangely enough they did not soil the house at 
all. We noticed when they were very small that thes 
invariably backed up a few steps before evacuating. 
This is probably a provision of Nature that contributes 
to the cleanliness of the nest. In any case it made it 
relatively easy to house-break the owls, or at least to 
produce the same results. Every time they started to 
back up. we grabbed them and sat them on a piece of 
newspaper. It was largely because of this that we were 
able to keep them in the house and to have so much 
fun with them, aad they seemed to enjoy games too. 

They were particularly attached to the record player, 
and would sit on the turntable by the hour. Like kids 
at Coney Island, they sometimes spun off, but they al- 
ways went back for more. They cut down the literary 
output of the family considerably, however, since they 
delighted in riding the carriage of the typewriter, from 
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which vantage point they grabbed at the flying type 
in such a manner that the caps have never been in line 
since, 

As the davs grew warmer we took the orphan owls 
outdoors and gave them a chance really to exercise 
their wings on long flights. It was on one such occas- 
sion that we got a new insight into instinct 

The owlets were sitting peacefully on a branch some 
fifteen feet in the air, when suddenly they disappeared 
They melted into invisibility like the Cheshire cat. and 
then we saw the cause \ large black tomeat was 
We looked again 


at the limb where the owls had been. and it did seem 


padding silently across the garden. 


to have more stubs on it than usual. It was only 
then that we realized what had happened. 

The owlets, sensing danger, had stretehed upward, 
immobile. Their ear tufts were pointed skyward, and 
their eves narrowed to slits. Even though we knew 
exactly where they were it was almost impossible to 
see them. When the cat had passed they relaxed. 
fluffed their feathers, and pushed down their wings in 
an indescribably beautiful curve 

Summer was upon us when we put the owlets in the 
screened porch to live. We fastened branches across 
the corners and tried to provide our proteges with 
every comfort. but our efforts were wasted. That 


evening, their first outside, the final magic took place 


We heard the low notes of an adult: screech owl. 
and the rattling of the screen. When we went out to 
investigate we found an adult owl clutehing the mesh 
of the door. and burbling in unmistakably friendly tones. 
So we opened the door. One by one the owlets flew out 
One by one they followed the adult to the tree tops. 
and we glimpsed the five owls. sitting in a row, against 
the last red clow of twilight 

For months the owlets came down every evening to 
be fed from our hands. and when there was a storm they 
would tap at the windows demanding shelter. Finally. 
when they had attained their adult plumage. they dis- 
appeared. But, strange to relate. the following spring 
a family of screech owls appeared in our trees. They 
were ridiculously tame. and allowed us to handle them 
at will. “The adults sat perfectly quiet. preening and 
burbling while we stroked the babies. and nearly every 
meht. we hear m the map ss. the soft sweet note of 
the sereech owls 

People always ask us why we let them go, and 
Pommy’s answer seems the best. “Beeause to us. 
freedom is the most important thing in the world.” 

Certainly by releasing them we were the gainers. for 
our garden is singularly free from beetles. mice and 
moles. and as we sit in the twilight with our small 
vuests above us. we derive considerable satisfaction 


from the fact that we are as successful parents as owls. 


Thoughts from the Backwoods 


By OSCAR OSTLUND 


— truth | find implicit m the sunset while we. 
from one point of view, are departing from the light 
of our life. we are at the same time approaching it 
from another angle. the resurgent angle of Daybreak 
The cirele is Nature’s symbol of life's essential end- 
lessness 
‘ *« « 

Phe man who moves. humbly. in the direction of 
truth comes closer to it than the partisan who claims 
to have the truth assembled within the framework of 
some streamlined ideology 


+ * * 


The realistic self-styled Is aman who manipu- 
lates facts impressively with muscular hands while 
the truth shps out of his grasp 
_*s 
eee sin power and the funnel of a tornado have 
this in common the #@rrow path in which they 
MlOVe ts marked by violence and de struction 
x *« « 


Phe basic strand of thought in the philosophy of a 


free man will be orbed round and round with many 


4 


intersecting, complementing Jines and loops. adapted 


like the spider's web to catch things on the wing 


Phe vision. derived from a deep shatt of thought, 


finds eXpression on a pinnar le of specs hh 
The earth as a whole has one foot always in Heaven 


It has been always a holy call that impels a human 


being to live a life of recreation close to Nature 
Really to know the primitive is to know God 


Waterialism is a system of thoueht that makes it 


possible not to think of real things 


 eige one thing the West needs to learn from the Kast: 

in Lleaven’s book of svnonvms Christ and Brahon: 

are jwords of kindred meaning 
Phe infinity that you hunger to possess gives more 


real joy than all possessions on the earth. 
* *'* 
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The antelope ran in all directions, making splashes of white and tan agains 1e neutra 
rt teloy id t king splast f whit it t th tral 
landscape of Wyoming’s desert country. 


Country of the Antelope 


By GRACE V 
WE antelope ran in all directions. They made 
lively splashes of tan and white against the beige, 
browns and erays of south-central Wvoming’s 
desert country A doe looked at us with reproachful 
eves as she jumped the ditch, then sped quickly across 
the sage. Several playful kids followed her, kicking 
dainty heels as they vanished. They were heading for 
the Sweetwater. a country famous for its large animal 
life, as well as historically memorable for its colorful 
legends of a raw frontier land 
We counted herds of ten. twenty. thirty and fifty as 


we journeyed along the smooth concrete, once the wagon 


The Sweetwater River on the Pathfinder Wildlife Refuge. Wyoming. 


SHARRITT 


road of the Old Mormon Pratl of the [800%%. Our in- 
terest was whetted as to what must be back in the hills. 
in the storied Pathfinder area, away from this main 
artery of travel between Casper and Rawlins. 

We turned off on a winding dirt road into the back 
country: toa land of miles upon miles of sage, cactuses. 
sand and rocks. One could imagine that this Sweet 
water country, where it meets the North Platte. had 
been the basis for the cowbov’s songs of the Old West. 
the poignant guitar strummings about the ceaseless 
tumbling weed, the silvery sage, the prolonged search 
water 


for cool, cool and the antelope’s home 


It is a land of great 


lonely stretches. overwhelming in its bigness and its solitude. 
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There are miles and miles 

of raw, uncultivated land, 

buttressed with huge bould- 

ers, rocky buttes and rattle- 

snake dens, an ideal home 
for the antelope. 


All the makings of a song of 
the range were there the 
bleached animal skulls on the 
desert sands; a forgotten grave 
of a long-ago cattleman; a 
deserted corral; an abandoned 
cabin. But the theme of the 
unwritten song, despite the 
feeling of space and loneliness, 
were the antelope. There were 
hundreds of them, running 
from us as we lurched across 
the unbroken desert. On every 
rise. speeding into the sage. 
silhouetted against the sky- 
line. every where vou looked. 
antelope grazed, or ran from us. 

The Wyoming herd. accord- 
ing to the Wsvoming Game and 
bish Commission’s figures for 
1950, totaled around 76,800. That was more than twice 
the number of citizens of Cheyenne, the Equality 
State’s capital and largest city. But larger wild animals 
have almost always outnumbered human population 
in this State of great distances and long silences. 

The story of Wyoming's antelope reads like many 
another of North America’s stories of the, rise-and-fall- 
and-rise. of some wildlife. Wiped out almost complete- 
ly at the turn of the century, the herd slowly began to 
increase throughout its range in the State, until it had 
become the largest herd of pronghorned antelope in the 
world. In 1900, according to estimates, the entire con- 
tinent: supported only about 26,000 antelope. Of 
these, fewer than 5000 roamed the plains of Wyoming. 

But on this brilliant October morning, just immedi- 
ately after the hunting season, antelope were so numer- 
ous that travelers like ourselves were thrilled by the 
animals’ wild, shy beauty beside a main thoroughfare. 

The road was now just a faint trail through the sand 
as we reached Pathfinder, an area of about 40,000 
acres, set aside by the Federal Government in 1909 as 
a refuge for wildlife. This ideal range for the antelope, 
at an altitude of 5860 feet. is fed by the North Platte 
River. the Sweetwater. Horse Creek and lesser streams. 
It is surrounded by mountains and grim buttes. There 
are the treeless slopes and projecting crags of the 
Rattlesnake Range, the Ferris MVlountains, Seminole 
Range and Bear Mountain. As the names suggest, the 
land is somewhat forbidding to man. but Utopia to 
wildlife 

Legends spun around old campfires tell of notorious 


outlaws who hid out among the rocks and caves in the 
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hills. The celebrated ‘Viginian” traveled this coun- 
try. There was a gal named Kate, who was strung up 
by her neck because of dubious methods of obtaining 
cattle. Early travelers were ambushed by Indians 
from these lonely hills. Explorers, fur trappers, fron- 
tiersmen, all have added their particular color and 
romance to this country. 

Dotted over the “flat” were cones or pyramids of 
shining bits of gravel. These mounds, perhaps a foot 
high, were symmetrical, the small stones appearing as 
if they had been carefully placed in the hills by human 
hands, instead of colonies of red ants. These ant-hills 
were a part of the landscape, but no more so than the 
numberless trails worn down to the bare, sandy ground 
by thousands of hooves. The trails all led in the same 
direction towards the Sweetwater. We passed a 
cattle salt-lick tamped with the dainty tracks of the 
antelope. We followed a trail and climbed a ridge. 
We went down a grade and came to another rise. 

A rabbit ran across our trail. It was gray like the 
dried stems of sage, reddish-brown at the nape of the 
neck, perfectly camouflaged among rocks decorated 
with rufous-colored lichen. 

A small flock of horned larks drifted like gray leaves 
past the car window, then became part of the neutral- 
tinted landscape. We lurched, groaned and sighed 
across the sandy terrain, past miles and miles of raw, 
uncultivated land, buttressed with huge boulders, rocky 
buttes and rattleanake dens. 

Beginning to get under our skin, into our hearts, deep 
inside of us, were the great lonely stretches, the sus- 
tained silences, the overwhelming bigness of this intro- 
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spective country. The land, it seemed to our impres- 
sionable minds, relished this solitude and rest in a world 
of chaos and anxieties. Teeming cities, with their 
burdens of humanity, were of no importance in the 
magnificent natural structure of this region. Here is 
where man should come occasionally, we thought. to 
get a fresh view, put a new value on his status on the 
earth. 

We stopped, searching the horizon for a glimpse of 
blue water. The North Platte was our goal. A badger 
came out of his hole to watch us; his black-marked, 
pointed face and gray furry body, another example of 
The 


badger watched us covertly as we sipped hot, fragrant, 


Nature’s protective camouflage for her own. 
thermosed coffee. Then he, too, ran from us, back into 
the ground, swiftly pawing the dirt over the burrow’s 
entrance. 

The sun was now heading toward the horizon. Still 
we traveled on, over another rise, and still another, 
before we finally reached a ridge where we found cows 


and antelope grazing together. In the distance was 


Anna Humming birds—Winter Gues 


ESPITE a winter season that 
includes rains, raw and chilly 
days, cold nights and even 
frosts, the Anna hummingbird is a 
winter guest in southern California. 
She knows that there will also be 
days of sunshine and warmth for 
winter nesting, and we have watched 
some surprising persistence on the 
part of these tiny birds in carrying 
on this duty. 
In September a nest of fledglings 


flew away and, in a few davs, the 


mother had another nest) nearby 
with its first egg. A bad storm 


soaked it and it was abandoned. On 
was left, 
third 


January 18 another nest 


and on February 9 a Was 
abandoned after hatching started. A 
fourth attempt was successful, de- 
spite bad weather, and, on April 12. 
another new nest was completed. 

The indetatigable mother built close to our window. 
giving us an opportunity to observe her devotion to 
duty. The space was restricted and it was apparent 
that it was always the same bird. We were able to 
make a record of one of the hummingbird’s completed 
nests because we saw the first beakful of fuzz deposited 
It was completed and had one egg in it in seven davs 
One day elapsed and the second egg was there. In 
fourteen days they were hatched. She fed the young 


three weeks, until they left the nest, making it a neat 
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{ jack rabbit, startled, hid be- 
The antelope 


the blue, blue water. 
hind a rock. A hawk sailed overhead. 
ran. The cows just stared at us. 

Splashes of tan 
s of 


We were the aliens. 


The antelope ran in all directions. 
and white against the beige and browns and grt 
desert country. [t was their home. 
Yet they ran. 

Now one buck sped alone, flashing his white badge 
above the desert sand and cactus. He stopped, looked 
at us curiously, then ran again, horns pointed forward 
towards the skyline. He ran easily, swiftly, into the 
distance, over a ridge and out of sight. A living symbol 
of all wildlife on the eternal run from man. 

We solemnly turned our car and traveled slowly back 
over the miles to the highway to the Old Mormon 
Trail. It was a trail, now, of smooth concrete. All 
was now changed from the davs of the pioneers. That 
is all save the antelope. They still ran and played 
where the Sweetwater meets the North Platte on the 


Wyoming range, the land where their ancestors roamed 
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six-weeks operation. 

Courtship of the parent birds did 
not come under our observation, and 
the male took no part in the nest 
building or the feeding of the young. 

A large part of the nest work is 
scooping cobwebs that stick to tree 
branches and foilage, evidently lo 
These 


rabbit 


use as a binder. nests seem 


largely white fur, and are 
artfully decorated over the outside 
by multi-colored, tiny flakes of bark. 
the the 


size, color and shape of the bird's 


The leaves near Dest are 


green back when she settles upon a 


twig. When the two voung are 
almost grown their round, little, 


gray-brown heads, with sharp, long 
beaks sticking out of them, resemble 
in color and shape the curious, dead, 
bristling seed pods that cling to the 
branch alongside. Thus Nature 
does her best to provide protection. 

One of the former families attracted our attention 
with a special demonstration of resourcefulness. It was 
time to leave the nest, and one of the young had flown 
The other delayed, perhaps for lack of boldness. I was 
watching at the moment the mother came again to feed 
it. When her beak was deep in its gullet she must have 
it stick, then jerked 
she released her off- 


suddenly spread her bill to make 
mightily up into the air. There 
spring to flutter to nearby foliage on its own wings 
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The captive hawksbill out of his 
tank. This profile shows the tur- 
tle to be almost entirely encased 
with shell. The rest of his body 
is covered with a tough, rubbery 
skin. He has lived eighteen years 
in captivity and attained a weight 
of 130 pounds. When found alone 
on the beach he fitted easily into a 
pint glass. He is a friendly turtle. 


The Hawksbill 


By MADGE 


r ne hawksbill is not a bird. It is the smallest 
of the sea turtles, and the most valuable com- 
mercially. An adult may weigh from 500 to 100 

pounds and measure from two to two and one-half 

feet across its almost circular back. Science knows this 
ocean-dwelling turtle as Eretmochelys imbricata. ‘Vhe 
popular name comes from the hawk-like head, which 
is narrow, the upper mandible being hooked like a bill. 

Phe turtle has no teeth, but with its hard, curved “beak” 

it can bite off a man’s finger in a single efficient snap. 

On land, the hawksbill is a 
lumbering creature. In the water. 
where it swims and floats most of 
its long days, its odd little head 
sticks up like a periscope. “The 
shell is scarcely visible.  Tlardy. 
the hawksbill has survived where 
more recent reptiles have become 
extinet. [t dwells in the tropical 
and semi-tropical seas of the old 
and new world 

The waters around the island 
of Barbados abound in sea turtles. 
and traflic in them is brisk. for 
shell work is one of the island’s 
native handicrafts From the 
hawksbill is derived the lovely 
substance erroneously called “tor- 
soise”” shell Phe turtle’s back is 
covered with thirteen plates 
shields. or “flakes.” as the natives 
eall them. overlapping like shin- 

vles No matter how small a 

hawksbill. it) still has thirteen 

flakes. which. when seraped and 
polished, de velop into the brown- 
streaked, sun-warmed.  velvet- 
smooth substance from which 
spectacle frames. mirror backs. 


combs and many other beauti The turtle climbs 


ful articles are made. Cleopatra tank hoping for a few extra bits of fish 
or meat. When the author disappointed 
him there was a sound like the deflat- 
ing of a large balloon, which, the keeper 


is said to have adorned herself 


and her palace with turtle shell. 
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The best pieces are the four center flakes, or horny 
shields. which cover the bony portions of the carapace 
Pwo small bits at the tail are also valued for certain 
objects. Light shell is esteemed above the darker 
variety. It should be “watered” with reddish-brown 
streaks, blurred and irregular. The older the turtle. 
the thicker the shell. An eight-vear-old hawksbill is 
considered worth catebing. 

It is the female turtle that wears the finest garment. 
and only her shellis used. Males are valued solely for their 
meat, all of which is edible, whe- 
ther of male or female. The meats 
priced according to its position in 
the body, and mav be sold as 
“beef.” “chieken.” or “pork.~ 
even the flipper flesh is regarded 
as a delicaev. much as we think 
of lobsters’ claws 

Phere are two methods of 
catching turtles the legal and 
the illegal. Legally. the hawks- 
bill is taken in especially strong 
nets. sunk some twenty vards 
from shore in about fifteen fath- 
oms of water. and at the edge of a 
@ reef where the turtles feed. Algae 

and moss are their favorite food 

Fishermen examine them nets 
every dav. for a turtle finding 


itself cnomeshed makes sucha vio- 


lent effort to escape that itis apt 
to strangle. ‘This fact has given 
rise to the idea that if it remaime- 
too lone under water. the turth 
drowns. Towing his eateh ashore. 
the fisherman cuts its throat. re- 
moves the flakes with a sharp 
knife and scoops the meat from 
the shell. Sometimes the “tor- 
up the side of his — toise” shell is removed from a live 
turtle by heating. the unfortunate 
animal then being turned loose on 


the theory that it will grow new 


thus establishing its popularity said. had no sinister significance. flakes. Actually it grows a value- 
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less thin veneer. thus having been cruelly treated use- 
lessly. 

The hawksbill is taken illegally during the mating 
season. which is from May until August. Then the 
female comes ashore to lay her eggs. She lumbers in- 
land until she finds a patch of sand under a small tree 
or cluster of stunted bushes. She digs a hole with her 
powerful flipper. The hole may be a foot deep and 
almost as wide, and will hold some 150 eggs. More 
cleverly than a dog can hide the burying place of his 
bone, the female hawksbill covers her “nest.” Exactly 
nine days later, she returns to the same spot and lays 
a sensi clutch of about eighty eggs. Again in nine 
davs. she buries some fifty more. ‘These tiresome tasks 
being finished, she lumbers back to the sea, leaving her 
potential offspring. The eggs are spherical, about the 
size of a ping-pong ball and covered with a tough, whit- 
ish skin. ‘They, also. make excellent eating. 

The clutches of eggs hatch in about sixty days. The 
turtles emerge from the sand, and invariably and in- 
stinetively face seaward, making their way to the 
water, Rarely does one get lost or wander off in the 
wrong direction. Fishermen say that, if undisturbed. 
one hundred pereent of the eggs hateh, but that many 
of the young are eaten or wounded alter entering the 
water. 

Phe darker side of man’s relation to the hawksbill is 
illegal trapping. During the mating season, poachers 
wateh for the zig-zag tracks leading from the sea to the 
nest. By the number of eggs, they know how many 
clutches have been laid. ‘The “sporting” trapper will 
not kill the mother until she has finished her laying, 
but. whether sporting or not, the trapper’s method is 
\ pit about four feet deep and four 
As she 


always comes ashore at night, and follows her identical 


usually the same. 
feet across is dug directly in the turtle’s path. 


route. she does not see the pit and falls into it, probably 


on her back. 


unable to climb up the shifting sides of her prison. The 


Whatever her position, she is helpless and 


rapper arrives in the morning and either kills her on 
the spot. or drags her to a primitive tank, where she 
lives until advance orders for all her meat are taken. 
Killing and eating on the same day ts a quite general 
practice in tropical countries, 

Ifa turtle escapes the pit. she ts difficult to capture 
ler protective coloring is a safeguard, and she ean 


move with amazing rapidity and hide from even the 





sharpest eves. The hawksbill can also fight) most 
effectively. always maneuvering her back to the pursuer 


and flinging clouds of sand over her shoulders with her 





The hawksbill’s keeper holds him up to show 
the underside. 
the plates on the back, but is used in trimming 
and for inlay. The picture shows the hawk-like 
head, from which the turtle gets its popular name. 


This shield is vastly inferior to 


powerful Hippers, so that many an unwary trapper has 
been blinded, temporarily, or even permanently 
Kighteen vears ago one of the baby turtles was 
stranded and found wandering alone on the beach. Ut 
was christened “Vivrtle.” and. then. fitted easily into a 
pint jar. Now. this same hawksbill weighs about 130 
pounds, is a light squeeze ina tank six by eight feet 
and about three feet in depth, and turns out to have 
The tank is filled with 


fresh sea water every second day. Fish and meat form 


been misnamed, for she is a he. 


“Myrtle’s” diet and. when not too hungry, he is a 
friendly creature, trving to climb the sides of his tank 
and loving to have his head rubbed. His owner cau- 
tiously uses the tip of his cane. but the fellow whe 
really takes care ef ““Wortle.” uses his bare black hand. 
The turtle wriggles and goes cov with pleasure, and 


would. | am sure. purrif he could 


Weed Seed 
IRENE HUGGINS 


The tar | ied 1e W 1s 
And said Th a dreadfu 
When bleak November's cold winds blow 


Phe sparrows hirp, 


ony 


Weed seed is best 
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The Ginkgo: 


Strange Survivor 
By ERIC WALTER BASTIN 


r Was a time of slow. struggling development: of 
transition. Following a eyele of dry. bitter ages. 
with long periods of glacial cold. warmth and mois- 
ture were returning gradually. Earth entered upon its 
first great summer. the Mesozoic era, and with its 
dawning there emerged new flora and fauna, plants 
and animals that grew and lived upon the dry land. 

It was the Age of Reptiles. In wide variety they 
evolved and developed. outnumbering and replacing 
the earlier amphibians until they dominated the scene. 
Turtles. tortoises. lizards. snakes. crocodiles and dino- 
saurs of many kinds swam. crept and even flew among 
the lush vegetation. 

New kinds of trees evolved in that hot-house flora. 
where. probably. frosts were unknown, Succeeding the 
ancient, spore-bearing plants, there appeared primitive. 
seed-bearing trees that could spread their seed inde- 
pendently of lake and swamp. Forests and tangled 
jungles grew. characterized by the fronds and ever- 
vreens of tropic al conifers, fern trees and palm-like 
eveads. Many reeds and ferns flourished in that era 
of earth’s “middle life.” but. as vet. neither grasses 
nor flowering plants. No true birds lived in the steamy 
jungles. but inseets were numerous. “Types similar to 
our beetles and may flies were commoa, but there were 
neither bees nor butterflies 

Among the earliest orders of seed-bearing trees was 
one known a- the Ginkgoales. closely re lated lo the 
pines and other conifers but strikingly different in its 
habit and foliage And. surprisingly. the sole survivor 
of that order, seareely changed in form despite the many 
millions of vears of its history. may still be seen today, 
alive and healthy, in many North American parks and 
wardens It is the common eimbkeo tree. Ginkgo biloba. 
perhaps the oldest tree in all the world. Truly a living 
fossil, it enjovs the peculiar distinction of being the 
only known species of its family. the Ginkgoaceae. and 
thus is of particular interest to botanists and paleo- 
botanists alike 

Ginkgoes are beautiful trees whose straight. spar-like 
limbs tend to branch from the tall. tapering trunk at 
uniformly acute angles A heht. eravish-brown bark. 
evenly but shallowly ridged and furrowed. covers a 
trunk that is characterized by erect form The pale. 
vreen leaves. smooth and thick. are borne on long stems 


Beimg fan-shaped and bifid in form. they somewhat 1 
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This avenue of ginkgoes once grew in Washing- 

ton, D. C., but gave way to the development of the 

Mall that stretches from below the Capitol to the 
Washington Monument. 


semble the much smaller, more delicate pinnules of the 
maidenhair-fern, and, for that reason, the ginkgo often 
has been called “maidenhair tree.” Its globose fruit. 
vellowish in color, is small and plum-like, with a com- 
paratively large. white stone shaped like a nut. Cat- 
kins are borne in spring. For the student, Ginkgo 
biloba is dioecious, and, like the other conifers. ¢ymnos- 
permous. 

Ginkgoes are natives of eastern China and Japan. 
where, apparently, they were preserved as temple trees, 
usually regarded as sacred. In a wild state the tree is 
of rare occurrence, but it is Common in temple gardens. 
and a sacred grove of them surrounds the Japanese 
temple at Sanjinko. 

The name is Japanese. from the Chinese. “yinking.” 
a silver apricot Modern American pronunciation is 
“Gingk-go.” giving the letter “G™ its hard value each 
time, as in “gate.” “Gingko™ is an alternative spell- 
ing, allowable but, presumably, less accurate. 

Phis fascinating. living fossil, a survivor from the dim 
aisles of the Mesozoic forests. has been planted widely 
as an ornamental specimen in the gardens, parks and 
cemeteries of many towns and cities of Europe and 
North America. If vou would catch a climpse of the 
distant, geological pasi, watch for the handsome maid- 
enhair tree in boulevards and publie gardens 

Cast an observant eve about you. in your own lo- 
eality. for this oddity of Nature. It is quite possible 
that vour efforts will be rewarded richly by an oppor- 


tunity to examine, for yourself, this strange survivor. 
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An Adventure with Toueans 


By ALEXANDER F. 


SKUTCH 


Illustration by Katherine L. Howe 


MONG all the teeming bird-life of tropical America, 

the toucans, with their grotesquely huge bills. 

are quite unmistakable. This enormous beak, 
delcately tinted with the colors of the rainbow. or 
boldly painted with contrasting hues, attached to a 
bird heavy, angular and ungraceful in its movements. 
is the finishing touch in the makeup of an avian clown. 
As to the utility of so exaggerated an appendage, au- 
thorittes disagree. Some have pointed out that it 
brings within reach fruits attached to the tips of slender 
branches. where the heavy bird could not conveniently 
alieht. A bill at onee so huge and so brilliant must also 
be useful in intimidating the victims of a predatory 
bird. Many members of the family prey insatiably 
upon the eggs and nestlings of smaller birds. So long 
as the nest-robber is perching, and with flexible neck 
can bring his great forceps to play on every side, not 
the most anguished parent, not the boldest flycatcher, 
dare brave the menace of a weapon so formidable in 
appearance. [tis only after the plunderer has com- 
pleted his depredations and taken wing. that he at 


times receives the drubbing he deserves. For the 
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birds he torments have learned that the toucan, de- 
spite the size of his beak, cannot defend his back while 
he flies 

Foucans nest in holes in trees. Whatever the sig- 
nificance of the great bill, it is obviously not a wood- 
carving tool, hence its wearer, unlike the woodpeckers 
and barbets, must use such cavities as he finds ready - 
made. ‘The smaller kinds of toucans at times take pos- 
session of woodpecker holes, if necessary forcibly turn- 
ing out the industrious carvers, and managing to en- 
large the doorway with their ill-adapted beaks. The 
biggest species, greatly exceeding in size any wood- 
pecker in their range, are dependent upon cavities re- 
All tou- 


cans lay white eggs, from two to four in a set, which 


sulting from decay, usually in living trees. 


rest upon the wooden floor of the cavity, or upon a 
pavement of large seeds regurgitated by the birds as 
they sit. 

The aracaris are middle-sized toucans, of which 
many species, some of great brilliance, inhabit South 
(America. The northernmost species, the collared 


aracari, Pteroglossus torquatus, is widely distributed in 
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soutiern Mexico and through the forested regions of 


Central America, at lower altitudes, on both sides of 
the Cordillera, except on the Pacific side of southern 
Costa Riea and in adjacent regions of the Republic of 
Vanama, where it is replaced by the more brightly col- 
ored Frantzius’s aracari. [ts upper plumage is general- 
ly blackish with a bright red rump, while the under 
parts are yellow. with a black-and-red belt across the 
middle. Its bill, pale yellow and black, is rather sob- 
erly colored for a toucan. ‘The edges of the mandible 
are strongly toothed. These birds travel through the 
forests and adjacent clearings in straggling flocks. voic- 
ing a high, sharp pitit pitit 

a call ridiculously weak for 
so big a bird or else a 


staccalo penk. 


By M 
On an evening late in 
February, as | wandered in Grav-uniformed cadet 
the dusk through the lofty White chevron on each wing 
rain-forest on Barro Color- Parade vour tree-top pa 
ado Island in Gatun Lake And si 


in the Panama Canal Zone. 
my attention was drawn by 
Are mortal bard 


Your songs of countless score 


Mockingbird on Parade 


CLIFFORD HARRISON 


I must have discovered this high dormitory at about 
the it. 


The difficulty they experienced in entering, that first 


same time as the aracaris themselves found 


evening | watched them, stemmed from lack of prac- 
tice, no less than from the inherent difficulties of the 
situation. A week later, on the last day of February, | 
again witnessed this flock retire. Now each of the six 
flew directly into the downward-facing doorway at the 


first attempt, and none fluttered below it only to re- 


turn to a perch for a tresh start. Still. it’ was un- 
doubtedly a tight squeeze for them: and as they 


wriggled in, their long tails, projecting out below, vi- 
brated from their muscular 
exertions. 

By mid-March, only five 
aracaris slept in the high 
hole. ‘Toward the end of 
the month, the number of 
sleepers was reduced to two: 
rapet and by the twenty-seventh, 
only a single bird occupied 
the cavity by night. Ineu- 


bation appeared to be now 


sharp calls to a flock of s despait in progress in this lofty. in- 
collared aracaris among the They well from wordless, worldless store, accessible nest: for if at al- 
tree-Lops high above me. From inspirations felt of yore most any hour of the day | 
By rare good fortune | man- That only your brave kind can pour stood below and loudly clap- 
aved to follow them with On air ped my hands, a great black- 
my eves to the hole where and-white bill) would be 
they slept. This was situ- Cadet of So 1 bloo thrust through the door- 
ated a hundred feet above On dress parade so smart way, then an aracari would 
the ground, far out in a Pour forth your startling notes and tloo laboriously wriggle out and 
thick horizontal branch of My Heart! fly away. Despite the great 


The hol- 


the limb, of undetermined dimensions 


an immense tree. 
low ID Was en- 
tered through a small opening in the lower side, barely 
the to 


In the waning light | watehed their color- 


wide enough for aracaris force themselves 


through it. 
silhouetted agaimst the last glow of day in 
flutter below 


less figures. 


the western sky. their narrow doorway 


and often turn back. to try again and perhaps yet a 


a toe-hold 


Once the rim was firmly 


third time before thes succeeded in gaining 
on the edge of the aperture, 
wrasped, thes squirmed laboriously in. with their lone 
tails projecting stiffly outward after their body had 
vanished. then slowly following inward. 

At the end of the night following this exciting dis- 
I went out into the forest to wateh the aracaris 
Alter 

the 
at 


eovers, 
emerge and make an accurate count of them. 
the had 


forest trees, and just as 


crested vuatls soared drumming OVCeT 


the ere 


moonlit: tops of the 


rufous motmots were beginning their chosth twilight 


hooting among the dusky foliage high above me. a long 


bill shot suddenly out from the hole im the lower side 


of the lofts branch. and a slender body fought its was 


Five bedfellows. by 


out after it. one one squeezed 
through the doorway ino the same labored manner. 
Phen all sin lew off among the trees, where LT lost 


sight of them in the dense foliage of the forest 
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height of their hole, these 
birds were shy and suspicious. and would desert the 
nest evenil they saw me standing fifty vards away from 
the foot of the towermg tree. whose smooth bole swept 
upward ninety feet without ever a limb to speak a word 
ol 


female took turns at keeping the eggs warm, as with 


encouragement to a climber. Doubtless male and 
Frantzius’s aracaris. blue-throated toucanets and rain- 


bow -billed Whether 


helped with the incubation, the diMfieulty of recognizing 


toucans. more than two birds 
individuals made it impossible to learn. Only one bird 
but the other 
erstwhile occupants of the dormitory must have found 


al 


staved with the eges during the night: 


new accommodations no great distance. for they 
would sometimes appear at the nest very early in the 
morning, 

Phe period of incubation of the collared aracari ap- 
pears never to have been determined, but it is probably 
different the 


Riean 


from that of blue-throated 


the 


ereatls 


not 


toucanet. whieh. in Costa mountains, | 


found to be sixteen days. Apparently the nestlings no 
sooner hatched than the taboo was removed from the 


April Tl, first 


birds entering the hole with small particles of food in 


nest-chamber: for by when I noticed 


their bills, five aracaris were again sleeping in it. | 


surmised that all the five grown birds who slept with 
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the nestlings would feed them; but since at a distance 
of fifty vards al! looked exactly alike, and they did not 
all fly up in a squad with food. this was not easy to 
prove. 

I early satisfied myself that four members of the 
flock were taking food into the hole. But it was only 
after the nestlings were over a month old and received 
frequent feedings, that | saw five aracaris enter the 
nest in rapid succession with food in their bills. Since 
the first to deliver their offerings lingered in the tree 
until the last had gone in, | was certain that | had not 
counted the same individual twice. [ could only con- 
jecture what was the relationship 
between the five attendants of 
the nestlings. Did the aracaris 
eral females laying in the same 
nest, after the 
black anis? 


when two years or more of age 


fashion of the 
Did they nest only 


as with many big birds, and did 
the yearlings, fully grown but 
not yet mature, help their par- Of a field 
ents in the care of younger broth- 
ers and sisters, in the manner of 
Central American white-tipped 
brown jays? Or was there a 
superfluity of males, who could 
not find mates, as with black- 
bush-tits? 


continued study, with a number 


eared Only a long- 
of accessible nests, could settle this fascinating question. 
Sut a knowledge of the number of eggs in this nest would 
help in reaching a conclusion. Since it was impossible 
to look into this lofty and otherwise inconveniently 
situated chamber, the next best thing would be to 
count the nestlings as they emerged. Eagerly [ awaited 
their departure, so that | might learn how many there 
were. 

The adults were excessively but as it proved in 
the sequel, not unnecessarily shy in approaching the 
high nursery. Flying up with food in its bill, each 
would pause among the upper branches of a neighbor- 
ing tree and turn its great-beaked head from side to 
side, with bright yellow eves looking all around for 
possible enemies. Then, if no danger was apparent, 
it would cautiously approach the doorway in one or 
two stages, and at last fly up beneath the branch and 
force its way through the narrow aperture. As I 
watched through my field glasses from the bottom of 
the forest so far below, 1 felt myself a most humble. 
harmless and insignificant earthbound dwarf. But 
the wary birds took a different view of me: and when 
| wished to see them follow their activities in a normal 
way. IT was obliged to conceal myself in a little wig- 
wam of brown cloth, set up amidst the undergrowth. 
What a contrast between these lowland aracaris and 
the blue-throated toucanets that I later studied among 
their 


the high mountain forests. These would feed 
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Silver Symphony 


breed in communistic style, sev - By MAY ALLREAD BAKER 


I hear a silver thread of song 
long the pasture fence, 
Where saw-tooth briars the grasses lace, 
And hazel shrubs grow dense 
And there I spy the soft, gray breast 


sparrow on her nest 


While higher up, among the leaves, 
In measures short and long, 
Needling a pattern in and our, 

\ feather stitch of song 

Her mate pours out his silvery lay 


To edge the bright-green gown of May 


nestlings in an easily accessible hole in a low stub in a 
pasture, while | sat in plain view a few yards away! 
Phe pause that the aracaris habitually made to sur- 
vey their surroundings, before entering the nest, al- 
lowed me to see what they held in their great bills. 
While the nestlings were still very young and required 
much brooding, their meal, as [| could easily diseern 
through eight-power binoculars, was usually a small 
insect, held daintily in the tip of the long bill, with 
wings and feet projecting outside. After the young 
aracaris were a month old, the attendants carried the 
food in the mouth or throat, and it was no longer pos- 
sible for me to distinguish its 

nature. But occasionally the last 
winged insect or bright red berry 
was held conspicuously between 
the tips of the mandibles. | never 
saw them bring a nestling of an- 
other kind as a meal for their 
own I wish that I might say 
the same of the other toucans 
that | have watched. It now be- 
came evident that the attendants 
were removing large billfuls of 
matter from the cavity. 
Doubtless they had 


waste 
long been 
cleaning the nest. but the smaller 
from the 


quantities of refuse 


| vounger nestlings had not been 


Chis 


was an important point, for the 


visible from the ground. 
aracaris could hardly have continued to sleep in’ the 
hole had they not seen to its cleanliness. 

When the nestling aracaris were at least thirty-five 
days old, the attendants would sometimes pass food 


to them while clinging below the doorway. without 


themselves entering. ‘This told me that the voungsters 
had moved up nearer the orifice. The new mode of 
feeding aided my desire to identify the articles of food. 
In its inverted position, the attendant found itself un- 

' 


able to regurgitate the accumulation it carried in its 


throat. After delivering the most readily avatlable 
particles, it was obliged to leave the entrance and fly 
up to a perch, where standing erect it could bring up 
the re nainder of the food. This sometimes cost. the 
bird considerable effort, to judge by the contortions of 
its neck. 


to the doorway for transfer to a nestling. 


The newly regurgitated food was then carried 


Phirty-seven davs after | had first seen food carried 
into the nest. a voung bird stuck its head through the 
doorway to take its meal. This was my first view of a 
nestling aracari. [ts bill seemed almost as big as that 


of its attendants. During the following days. the 
youngsters, one by one, spent much time looking out of 
would yore a 


Now 


that the voung family was on the point of departure. 


their high doorway. and occasionally 
weaker version of the puit call of the old birds. 
their attendants had become excitable and uervous. 
and more wary than before. (Continued on page 440) 
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The oarfish, a giant species often mistaken for the sea-serpent, is actually a delicate and harmless crea- 
ture. It erects its brilliant red, phlume-like crest in anger or fright when it is swept shoreward by storms 


at sea into the turbulent surfs. 


It is a rare and little-known creature, and is one of the real mysteries 


of the sea. 


The Oarfish— Enigma of the Sea 


By ROMEO MANSUETI 


HEN a Mexican Indian excitedly related how 


he had landed a sea-serpent from the boiling 
surf off Newport. California, on February 22. 


The 


umphantly displaved four tentacles and a strip of flesh 


1901, the local inhabitants scoffed Indian tri- 


about six feet long as proof. Several men finally agreed 
to view the monster. Aiong the beach they came upon 
a strange. snake-like creature about twenty feet lone 
After gazing with mingled amazement and horror at 
the spectacle, someone ventured a guess that the ani- 


Here. at last. 


mal weighed as much as 500 pounds 
Was a genuine sea-serpent: at least, most of them agreed 


that this was so 


| 
de- 


The Indian was treated with new respeet as he 


scribed the encounter with the beast. Hle had seen it 


violently ino the shallow water. and 


Was 


thrashing 


frightened by the top-mane made up of a searlet mass 


tld 


of seething tentacles. which were erected by the angry 
creature 
Whether the 


in a surge of bravery. or whether the waves beached it 


Indian landed the foundering creature 
is not Known, but the native was a hero for a dav. Tle 
excited the admiration of everyone except a small group 
of ichthvologists who were called to the scene. One 
cientist. was particularly disgusted to find that the 
animal was so mutilated by the Indian. who had hacked 
amusement. that it was 


the creature up im wanton 


permanently ruined for museum purposes. “Phe scien 
tist later remarked. “Hf the Indian had packed the fish 
returned him the 


the rarest 


in salt. the specimen would have 


equivalent of several months” labor.” concern 
fact that 


fishes in the world 


arose from the here was one of 


giant the oarfish. the veritable 
enigma of the sea. progenitor of sea-serpent tales 
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So, on this oceasion, the spectacular oarfish had made 
its appearance. As in hundreds of similar instances 
where rare animals are concerned, a man had found a 
valuable prize without being aware of it. The oarfish 
is one of those creatures that rarely leave the gloom of 
the mysterious deep to startle man. Since 1771. when 
the first recorded specimens were described by the 
Danish naturalist. Morten T. Brunnich. and in 1774 by 
Peter Ascanius. the Norwegian scientist. men have 
tried to delve into its mysteri- 
What little is 


about this fish 


ous habits. 


known today 


By MAY 


is the result of an amalgama- 


tion of information found in 


the polyglot literature and ; 
ee Lightly 
from the hearsay of scientific 
men . 

And slender grasses, 
For example. there is a ques- 


tion of the size of the oartish. 
In 1848, Norbury. the 


head of a well-known firm of 


Lord 


fish merchants in’ Edinburgh, 
Seotland, related how, during 
trawling operations, his crew R 
; : Sing too, of sheep 
sighted a gigantic serpent-like 

fish thrashing about. ‘The fear- 
less fishermen captured the 
animal! and spread its carcass 
out on the deck, the length eX- 
tending bevond the limits of 
the vessel from stem to stern. 
The smack was a vessel of 10 
tons capacity; and the length was estimated to be 60 
leet this measurement being exceeded by the oarfish. 
The fishermen were surprised to observe that the 
breadth of the fish measured five to nine inches. and 
the dorsal fin was from six to seven inches in depth. 


Norbury 


had captured with distrust, 


Unfortunately, Lord seemed inclined to 


view the giant he and 
ordered the fish cut in pieces and thrown overboard 
It was remarkable that the erew seemed to express no 
vreat surprise at the size of the specimen, since they 
that had 


Most specimens that have been examined by scientists, 


asserted they met with one much larger. 
range from 10 to 20 feet in length 

That the oarfish has probably been the real actor in 
many sea-serpent controversies is a foregone conclusion. 
Although scientists have not been able to bring satis- 
factorily before the public a genuine sea-serpent, thes 
have deseribed in technical journals the occurrence of 
several kinds of oarfishes. A large number of sea-ser- 


pent stories can be authentically traced to this vers 


rare fish even though its scarcity has made it al- 


most a marine illusion. The oarfish has often been 
called a snake and reptile, but it is definitely a fish, 
possessing fin rays, opercular bones, gills. lateral line, 
and a fish-like anatomy. Notwithstanding all of this. 
it has consistently, and not untruthfully. been deseribed 
as a “sea-serpent having a horse’s head with a flaming 
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Song in September 
Se 
ALLREAD BAKER out of the 


Sing of the tremulous, snowy chistcledown 
astir on the autumnal breeze 
Sing of the murmurous sighing of the trees 


turning sere and brown 


Sing of the insect fiddlers of the night 
rhat soon the tingers of the frost shall hush 
And of the silken swallow and the chrush 


Treading the clouds upon their southerr 


white flocks upon the hills 
That come, at twilight, to the pasture bars 
While soft, mauve light across the valley spills 


Ere night comes down upon this land of ours 


Sing of white mists which smoke beside the r1 


When daybreak dims the glory of the stars 


red mane.” This last adds much to the storv’s interest 
A good example of a “sea-serpent™ story caused by 
OQudemans’ 
An English 


Qn) 
1852]. in 


an oarfish appeared in Professor A. C. 
classic monograph, The Great Sea-serpent. 
captain reported: “On the 28th of August 
long eo flat. se 16°-S. 


had all gone down below to get ready for dinner, when 


about half-past two. we 


the first mate called us on deck to see a most extra- 


ordinary sight. About five hundred yards from the 
the ship there was the head 
and neck of an enormous snake; 
we saw about sixteen or twenty 
water. and he 
spouted loartishes do not spout 


like whales] 


his head: 


a long way from 
back he 


had a crest like a cock’s comb 


down his 


and was going verv— slowly 
through the water. but left a 

, wake of about fifty or sixty feet. 
: as if dragging a long body 
after him, but as we approached 
His col- 
our was green with light spots. 


He was 


hoar d e 


tlighe 
him. he went down. 


seen by every one on 

Another Enelish officer's 
letter written between the Cape 
Madras 1852. dis- 
closed the following: “You will 
be surprised to hear that we 


seen the 


" and about 


have actually greal 
noise and excite- 


I rushed on dec k. 


and on looking over the side of the vessel. [saw a most 


sea-serpent, and from the 


ment | thought the ship was on fire 


wonderful sight, which L shall recollect as long as I live 
Hlis head appeared to be sixteen feet above the water, 
and he kept moving it up and down, sometimes show - 
ing his enormous neck, which was surmounted with a 
huge crest in the shape of a saw. [It was surrounded 


t Was a 


by hundreds of birds, and we at first thought 
dead whale. He left a track in the water like the wake 
ola boat and from what we could see of the head and 
part of his hody. we were lead to think he must be 


to get nearer to him, 


about sixty feet in length, but he might be more 
captain kept the vessel away [sic] 
vards he slowly 


and when we were within a hundred 


sank into the depths of the sea. While we were at din- 
ner he was seen again, and a midshipman took a sket h 
of him 


Many 


exaggerated descriptions of sea-serpents may well have 


other reasonably accurate and not overly 


heen attributed to the oarfish. Despite the oarfish’s 
serpentine and general warning stance, its appearance 
the creature is 
David 


Starr Jordan, one of America’s greatest ichthyologists, 


belies its true nature, for, in reality, 


perfectly harmless and weak in musele. Dr 


spoke of the oarfish as being “feeble in mind,” probably 


alluding to its propensity for getting caught in inex- 
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tricable situations. 

The great oarfish, Regalecus glesne, is considered a 
deep-water species, and is world-wide in its distribu- 
tion. It has been captured off Bermuda and southern 
California, but nowhere else in the United States. It 
probably lives in the upper or intermediate layers of 
the ocean, where it swims about by wave-like move- 
ments of its long body. Great storms often drive it 
shoreward. where the surf may beat it to death. Deep- 
water fishes seldom rise to the ocean’s surface. When 
one does the reduction of pressure results in the burst- 
ing of blood vessels: and the fish’s swim bladder swells. 
causing the stomach to be turned inside out. If a deep- 
water fish vets above its depth itis considered lost, just 
as is a surface fish when it sinks to the depth of a half a 
mile. The oarfish has occasionally been found floating 
at the water's surface, sometimes on its side a posi 
tion probably adopted only by a sick or dying fish 

For all its ostentatious mien. the oarfish is a delicate 
species, possessing a transluscent. almost jelly -like body 
In fact, most of the individuals have been discovered 
floating dead on the water's surface with the muscular 
tissues so loosened from the bony svstem that they can 
be lifted out of the sea only with difficulty. Invariably 
the fragile portions of the body and fins are broken or 
lost so that it is very dificult for an objective scientist 
to visualize this fish masquerading as the mythical but 
fearsome sea-serpent 

Dr. John R. Norman. the world-renowned British 
Museum (Natural History) ichthvologist. who has ex- 
amined oarfishes. described them as follows: The bods 
is very long and ribbon-shaped. and studded with 
numerous hard. but not bons. tubercles Phe caudal 
fin is a mere rudiment. or is absent altogether leach 
pelvic fin is represented by a single long ray. which ts 
usually broadened at its lip Phe lateral line runs 
along the lower part of the side. and is not provided 
Phe coloration is silvers. with a 


bluish tinge on the head. and the body is ornamented 


with spiny plates 


with irregular short and obliquely plaeed dark streaks. 
and sometimes with a se ries of dark 5] ots: the fins are 
all coral red Although some naturalists have been 
impressed by the horse-like features of the oarfish’s 
head. the profile of the creature can be compared more 
closely with a belligerent Boston terrier. excluding. of 
course, the filamentous dorsal crest Phe latter char 
acteristic would more than excite the most) bizarre 
hat-collecting whims of Hedda Hopper 

The large size of many animals is no criterion for th 
amount of Knowledge extant about them. Cin the con 
trary. the life histories of many gargantuan creature- 
are the least-known Phe dossier on the oarfish is 
replete with blank paves. Dr. Norman and Vir. b. ¢ 
Fraser. world famous authorities on wiant fishes. declare 
that the eges of the oarfish are of the buovant typ. 
Some of the young stages have now been recognized 
and described Vhese have the front rays of the dorsal 
fin and those of the pelvies drawn out into long stream 


ers. ornamented with small tags or processes The 
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bodies of the oarfish are so rare that many museums 
will welcome all or parts of specimens for study. Scien- 
tists deery such breaches of scientific etiquette whereby 
specimens, which are cast up on beaches or captured by 
fishermen. are carried around and exhibited as “sea- 
serpents. These soon wither and dry after a few days, 
resulting in a real loss to a museum. 

Mr. ©. FB. Wolder. a famous fisherman. described a 
voung. twenty-four-inch oarfish that was observed al 
Avalon Bay in southern California as follows: “The 
fish was a fragile and delicate creature, a very ghost of a 
fish. which swam along where the water gently lapped 
the sands with an undulatory motion, looking like one 
of its names the ribbon-fish. ‘Phe fortunate finder 
of this specimen could not be persuaded to give it up 
or sell it. and it was its fate to be pasted upon a piece 
of board. dried in the sun as a “curio.” where, as if in 
retaliation at the desecration of so rare a specimen, it 
soon disappeared.” The flesh of the oarfish is so watery 
that it soon shrivels up into a mass of velatinous streaks. 

No one knows what the oarfish feeds upon, and al- 
though a minute series of teeth are present in the jaws. 
it is improbable that it is a rapacious carnivore. In 
turn, it probably is attacked by voracious sharks and 
other fishes. The late Dr. Jordan stated that the oar- 
fish is so susceptible to the elements that: “Sometimes 
these deep-sea fishes rush to the shore to escape from 
parasites, [such as] crustaceans that torture their soft 
The velatin-like 


flesh is quite useless as human food, and it is cecorded 


flesh. or sharks that would tear it.” 


that in Seandinavia even dogs refused to eat it. whether 
offered raw or cooked. 

Before the oarfish was known to science the Nor- 
wegians had long spoken of it as the “King of the 
Herrings,” thus the generic name Regalecus was com- 
posed from rex. king, and halec. herring. Its specific 
name, glesne, is from the Norwegian farm of Glesnaes. 
where Ascanius found his first specimen. ‘The Sean- 
dinavian fishermen thought that to harm the oarfish 
would be to drive the herrings, a staple item of diet for 
them. to some other coast. The oarfish was at one time 
believed to precede or accompany the herring shoals. 
The Japanese call it “Dugunonuatatori.” which, trans- 
lated literally, means “Cock of the Palace Under the 
Sea.” It receives its name “oarfish” from the appear- 
ance of the long pelvic fins 

Zoologists. in particular. have been much impressed 
by the singular beauty and gracefulness of the oarfish. 
Professor F. Wood Jones reported an encounter with 
one from the Indo-Australian Archipelago. He related: 
“On October 28. 1906, 30 miles south of the Island of 


Sumbawa whilst the ship was hanging on to his 
rable. at about LO AML. a long and very beautiful fish 
came to the surface at our bow, and stood with his 
nose close to the cable. just keeping pace with the cur- 
rent Baited hooks were thrown to it but it: took no 
notice of them Attempts were made to hook it or 
ecateh it with a running bowlme. but without success 


Whenever it was touched by (Continued on page 442 
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In digging the nest the box turtle used each rear 

leq alternately, methodically pushing each clawful 

of soil into a pile that was deposited behind the 
opening 


The second egg emerges. The eggs were laid at 

approximately four-minute intervals. Ove rear foot 

was held in the nest opening as each of the eggs 
was laid 
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One humid June day the turtle 
chose a site for her nest beside 
a driveway on the lawn edge 


A Box 
Turtle 
Lays Her 


By LEWIS V. KOST 


Photogra pi ¢) / e Anuthe 


HE site chosen by an east- 
ern box turtle for her nest 
was not the wisest, but it 
afforded an opportunity for pry- 
ing eyes and camera lens to 
record her nesting activities and 
thus won for her special pro- 
tection. The site was on the 
edge of a lawn by a driveway. 
What went on during the dig- 
ging, filling and covering of the 
nest is recorded here in pictures, 
part of a larger series 
Between the time that the 
mother turtle started to dig her 
nest and the time when, eggs 
laid and carefully covered, she 





After one hour and thirty-four minutes devoted to 
digging the nest, the turtle laid her first egg 


Six egqs filled the nest These eggs were pure 

white, about one and one-quarter inches long and 

five-eighths of an inch in diameter, with a leathery 

covering and an appearance of semi-transparency 

The specks on the last ea 1epos ted are bits of soil 
that adhered to the wet shell of the egg 

















walked away never to reappear, three hours and fourteen 
minutes elapsed. During that period the box turtle worked 
with precision and without any lost motion. The digging 
of the nest was done in skillful and efficient fashion. Yet 
during the whole process she never took a look over her 
And she 
walked away without a backward glance, certain that all 
Her concern for her young was ended then. 


shoulder to see how she was progressing. 


was well. 


The eggs laid, the mother turtle raked the grass on each side of her 


body 


bringing bits of dried vegetation over the nestful of eggs 


Then the earth was scratched in, spread about and patted and kneaded 


over the nest opening 





For three hours and fourteen minutes the box turtle's 
forepart held this position. Its legs were driven 
into the ground like stakes, serving as bearing 
points, anchor and fulcrum. Since the turtle worked 
by touch, this position of the forefeet seemed to 
be important in aiding the clocklike precision and 
accuracy of the mother box turtle in her eqg-layine 


A tiny fence was placed around the now 
expertly camou‘laged nest, which was 
watched carefully from day to day. Eighty- 
nine days elapsed before anything hap- 
pened. Then a hole was discovered, 
through which showed the back of a baby 
turtle. The following morning the first turtle 
emerged, and four hours later four baby 
turtles had hatched. One egg was sterile 
and another contained a fully developed 
young box turtle, which, for some undetermined reason, 
had died in the egg. 

The young turtles were immediately active and eager 
for food. They took readily to water. Their shells were 
quite pliable at that age, and a drab, earthen color that 
would provide them protection in the wild. Two of the 
youngsters were kept as pets and flourished on a diet of 
earthworms, fresh tomato, grapes and other fruits. 


In tamping the soil to close the nest safely and securely the turtle 
uses the ‘“‘knuckles’’ of her feet. She moved her body from side to 
side and up and down, as though in a dance, the procedure tamping 
the earth over the six eggs in the nest 
apts 
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When the nest was finally closed to the satisfaction 

of the turtle, it was perfectly camouflaged For 

this reason, and lest something befall the nest 

was protected by the erection of a small, twine 

fence, and was designated as a bit of hallowed 
ground 


Eighty-nine days after the turtle had laid her eggs 

an Opening appeared in the ground at the nest 

site. (Below, left.) The ridge of the carapace of 

young turtle was visible through the opening 

At 8 20 am. on the ninetieth day after the eggs 

were laid a baby turtle took its first look at the 
world. (Belov right.) 


The newly hatched baby box turtle placed on the 
edge of a three-quarter-inch board to show its 
size. (Below) 
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some thirty-six species are und in the genus Physa the ground 
herries, and probably the commonest of these is the clammy ground 
cherry, P. het vila, (upper left) The flowers of this plant are 


quite similar to those of the potato, and the edible red berry 1: 
completely enclosed in a loose brown envelope or capsule Jack 
n-the-pulpit is a plant familiar to most of us. Blooming from April 
to June in moist woods and thickets, the spathe falls away and the 
spadix becomes knobby with qreen fruit These gradually turn to 
bright red berries (above) used by the Indians for food. as were the 

ts Another interesting fruit is that of the branching bur-reed 


9a and id (left), found from Nova Scotia and British 
lumbia to Florida and Louisiana The fruiting heads are of con 
Jerable size and made uy cl ly packed. sharp-pointed nutlets 


Fruits of Some 
Common Wild 
Plants 





























Two members of the large genus ynum, which includes the night 
shades and such common plants as the potato, tomato, tobacco and 
egg plant, are shown above. Left is the blue nightshade, bindweed 
or bittersweet ilcamara, and, right, the horse nettle sae) 
er The blue nightshade has flowers with purple petals an 
yellow centers, while the fruit is a bright red berry that grows in 
clusters. The horse nettle is a quite handsome plant that grows to a 
height of from one to four feet. It has large white flowers with yellow 
centers, and its fruits are large, orange-yellow berries. The stems 
are well-protected by fairly large, sharp spines. Wild spikenard 
or false Solomon's seal, (right) Vagnera racemosa, is a plant growing 
rom one to three feet in height. The plant is topped by a rather 
handsome terminal raceme of white feathery flowers. The fruit of 
the plant is e pale red, speckled berry 
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Creeping wintergreen, or checkerberry, Gaultheria 
procumbens, is the plant from which the winter 
green oil of commerce is obtained. It is a small 
plant, growing in woods, especially under ever 
greens, from Newfoundland south to Georgia and 
to Michigan. The whole plant is aromatic to taste 
and smell, its leaves a shining, dark green. The 
flowers are white and usually solitary, and the fruit 
is bright red, and berry-like and spicy, ripe in 
October 
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The bunchberry (right) is also known as low, or 
dwarf, cornel, Cornus canadensis, and is a lowly 
member of the Dogwood family. It may grow to 
nine inches tall. Its flowers are greenish and insig- 
nificant and rise from the center of a whorl of leaves 
and are surrounded by four white bracts, miniatures 
of the flowering dogwood. The bright red fruit 
grows in tight bunches, which gives to the plant 
one of its common names 











Above is the twin-berry or partridge vine hella 
ré which is much sought as winter food by 
partridge and quail It forms mats on the ground 


covering considerable area The pairs of flower 
are white or pale pink and fragrant, the fruit is a 
red, berry-like drupe growing in pairs or singly 


An unpopular plant is the skunk cabbage, Spathy« 

foetida, except to the bees and flies who welcome 
its early flower Later in the year the spadix ha 
enlerged and has become a hard yund ball t 
tightly packed seeds, dark green and embossed on 


th utside 








pening in early autumn, the dark, purple berries f the wild 
arsaparilla, Aralia Jica are eagerly sought by migrating bird 
who thus distribute the seeds from Newfoundland to the Carolina 
and from Manitoba to Missouri The aromatic roots of the plant 
e said to be equal to the true sarsaparilla of South America. Upper 
tht is the hairy 1 true Solomon's seal } biflorun It 
mall, bell-shaped, white or faintly yellowish flowers hang on slender 
cles from the axils of the leaves, usually in pairs but sometime 
ne to four The fruit is a dark blue berry The plant is com 
non in woods and thickets from New Brunswick and Ontario t 
ida. Right is star-flowered Solomon's seal 19Né t t 





t quite similar to the false Solomon's seal, but with fewer and 
anger star-shaped flowers, and its fruit, growing in small cluster 
< fruit 1s sometimes black, but m f dark gre 
x Ol r The plant is more or less common throughout the 


United State 
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s We See It 


Save Island Beach 


NLESS something is done about it and soon 
the last bit of natural, unspoiled shore on the 
coast of New Jersey will become a memory. 

This stretch of shoreline extends from a point just be- 

low Seaside Park to Barnegat Inlet, and is bounded on 

the east by the Atlantic and on the west by the broad 
expanse of Barnegat Bay. ‘This peninsula comprises 
about 22,000 acres of barrier dunes and natural beach 
growth, 
the Jersey coast, supporting a wide variety of vegeta- 

tion that provides a succession of glorious bloom and a 

teeming bird population. 

This area is owned by the Henry Phipps Estate. 
which purchased it in 1925 as an investment of part of 

At that time the beach 


eQ—8 


peninsula was purchased for $2,770,000. 


the late steel magnate’s fortune. 
Today it has 
been reliably appraised as being worth from four to six 
million dollars. There are more than one hundred heirs 
of the Estate, from some of whom, at least, there has 
come pressure for settlement. The Estate, is willing to 
let the area go for its original cost, to ignore past taxes 
and other costs. and thus make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the preservation of the area. 

Pending in the House of Representatives in a_ bill 
that would permit the National Park Service to accept 
this area for establishment as Island Beach National 
Monument. The bill, introduced by Senator Hend- 
rickson of New Jersey. has already been passed by the 
Senate. It is stymied in the House by the refusal of 
Congressman Auchincloss of the Third New Jersey Dis- 


The Bill makes no 


appropriation and would merely set up the machinery 


trict to permit its consideration. 


for acceptance and eventual administration of the pen- 
insula, once it had been acquired through private or 
State funds, or a combination of the two. 

What is really holding up this permissive legislation 
is a political-real estate deal involving the “boss” of 
Qcean County and his henchmen. They have been 
actively engaged in misrepresenting the entire  pro- 
posal, both nationally and, particularly, locally. By 
such methods they have thus far been able to prevent 
the development of a prideful interest on the part of the 
State of New Jersey in having set aside for posterity a 
National 


State’s native shoreline. 


Monument embracing a small bit of the 
We have recently visited Island Beach. ‘To vet there 
we passed through seashore community after com- 


munity. The State of New Jersey. and Americans gen- 


It is a valuable and fascinating specimen of 


erally, can point with pride to only a few of these com- 
munities. Here and there foresight, zoning and plan- 
ning have happily prevailed, but most of the seashore 
resorts are evesores: sad commentaries on American 
good taste. The developers see an opportunity to add 
another ten miles of evesores to the Jersev coast. and 
to make a handsome profit in the process. 
Spearheading the drive to bring about ac quisition of 
this area is the Island Beach National Monument Com- 
mittee, whose chairman is Richard HH. Pough. who 
heads the conservation department of the American 
Museum of Natural History. UVhis committee seeks to 
raise funds to purchase the area and to turn it over to 
the Federal Government for administration by the Na- 
tional Park Service. Actually the Hendrickson Bill is 
not essential to the acceptance of the area, once ac- 
quired and thus given, since the President of the United 
States can accept such a gift without the need of legis- 
lation, Therefore the task is to find the financial sup- 
port. This. in turn, depends upon the vision of private 
individuals, foundations and the State of New Jersey. 
scene and 


Island 


Onee the bulldozer levels the barrier dunes. 


and their ability to recognize the historic. 
scientific importance of the preservation of 
Keach. 
strips off the heather, bayberry. beach plum and myriad 
other forms of vegetation, drives off the bird life. and 
opens the area to development, the last vestige of native 
Jersey beach will be gone and gone forever 

Today a road of sorts biseets most of the peninsula 
Two abandoned Coast Guard stations and a very few 
leased land the only 


shore cottages on constitute 


buildings. Under National Park Service administra- 
tion itis to be presumed that the road would be im 
proved, but that, otherwise, development would be ata 
minimum. Island Beach would not become a bathing 
area or a general recreation center. L-verything in it 
would be protected as it is, for today, tomorrow and 
many tomorrows. 

Kditorially. the New York Times says that it “is 
fantastie that this last bit of primitive coast, a sort of 
biological museum piece, is in umminent danger of being 
lost forever... that its permanent reereational and 
educational values should be discarded in favor of an 
indeed, 


ocean-front real-estate development.” It ts, 


fantastic. but we are often a fantasti people, given to 
worshipping Mammon in strange ways and letting 
selfish interest rob of us thines both valuable and irre- 


placeable Shall this be the ease with Island Beach? 
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Dr. Lewis Eldred of Elmira College distributes cartons of seedling white pines, ten thousand of which 
the students planted on the watershed of the city water supply as a practical demonstration of conser- 
vation and a part of a college conservation program. 


Elmira College and Conservation 


I 


By LYDIA BOI 


Tuat does a girl learn at college? The answer. 
of course. is many things. but at ninety -five- 
svear-old Elmira College. Elmira. New York. 

the student is learning about conservation of natural 

resources. And she is encountering this subject through 
courses in art, speech, creative writing and biology. 
and through public meetings held in the college audi- 

torium. She sees posters in all the college buildings: a 

special collection of books and pamphlets on conserya- 

tion in the main reading room of the library. She can 
volunteer to take an active part in the reforestation 
program of the Elmira Water Board 

Some aspects of conservation are a part of certam 
courses inp biologs The water-holding capacity of 
different: types of soils: the relationship between soil 
particles and root hairs: the relative values of plants 
in checking the force of splattering raindrops and run- 
off water are topics discussed ino the biology class- 
rooms Phe habits and habitats of animals: their 
adaptations to particular habitats; their distribution 
and balance in Nature also are considered in biologs 
courses The biology class is thus a natural medium 
for conservation facts But how can courses in art. 

speech and creative writing serve to direct the mind of a 

student toward the problems of conservation of natural 

resources? 


Dr Lewis | ldred,. pre sident of | lmuira ( ollege ay?- 
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pointed a committee of two members of the faculty and 
one member of the community to plan and develop 
wavs of bringing conservation to the college campus and 
to the city. The resultant program is being carried out 
through the cooperation of the administration, the 
faculty, the library staff, the dietitian and the main 
tenance staff 

The art department sponsored two contests, one in 
poster work and one in sculpturing. Students in a 
course in commercial design regularly devote two weeks 
of their laboratory time to the design of posters. Con- 
servation posters were entered in a contest, the prize- 
winners being displayed in the college library, together 
with prize-winning plaques. designed, modeled and 
fired by a elass in seulpturing 

The associate professor of English directed two con- 
tests in creative writing, one in short story writing and 
one in essay writing. Although all based upon con- 
servation of natural resources, there is little suggestive 
of the subject in the titles, which included “Poison.” 
“T Saw as in a Dream.” “Whiffenpoophs.” “National 
lenorance.” “River Valley Reconstruction.” and “We- 
the Enemies.” Uader the direction of a professor of 
speech a debate and a fifteen-minute panel discus- 
sion were presented. The question of the debate 
“Resolved that the granting of power to the North- 
western New York Water Supply Commission by the 
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The modern dance group at 
Elmira College interpreted 
the story of **The Plow that 
Broke the Plains.”’ Here is 
drought, the sun striking 
the barren land. With no 
more grassland to retain 
the moisture, the living 
plain became a barren dust 
howl. 


Legislature is to be con- 
demned”™ was debated on 
the campus of Elmira College 
at the same time that the 
question was discussed by the 
New York State Legislature. 
There was added zest for the 
debaters in reading newspapers 
to learn what the members of 
the Legislature were saying. 
and whether a vote had been 
called. One of the six broadcasts written and presented 
by students in radio broadcasting was a panel dis- 
cussion of the subject: “Conservation of natural re- 
sources is more important to bumans for aesthetic 
reasons than economic.” This statement is provoca- 
tive of vigorous. exciting and interesting discussion. 

Dr. kK. Laurence Palmer, Professor of Nature and 
Science Education, Cornell University and [Educational 
Director of the American Nature Association, addressed 
the first of the three public meetings. His subject was 
“Conservation in New Zealand,” from which country 
he had just returned. The lecture was illustrated with 
sound motion pictures and with kodachromes.  Over- 
grazing by sheep was evident in many of the koda- 
chromes, and brown slopes that should have been green 
were conspicuous. Howev er, some conservation prac- 
tices could be seen in the contour cultivation of the 
croplands. 

The program of the second meeting was a showing 
of two motion picture films on water. “Water for a 
Nation” was obtained from the United States Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture. This film shows how the farmer 
depends upon water to produce a satisfying return in 
crops and in livestock, and how everyone depends upon 
the farmer to guard and use wisely the water supply 
of the nation “Clean Waters” was made by the 
General Electric Corporation in cooperation with the 


The film 


shows the evils of pollution and what must be done to 


New York State Conservation Department 


check pollution. 

Probably the most unique medium for the interpre- 
tation of the subject of conservation was through the 
modern dance. Members of Orchesis. the modern dance 
club. originated the choregraphy and presented the 
dance drama, “The Plow that Broke the Plains.” The 
Virgil Thompson music for the dance was provided by 
records and the students in speech pave the readings of 
the Pare Lorentz script. The only stage property was 
Phe “Plow that 
Broke the Plains” was presented at the third of the 


a sculptured figure of a hand plow 


public meetings in a combined program of the famous 
documentary film of the same name and the dance 
exposition. The same music and same recita- 
tive accompany both film and dance, and both 
told the story of the tragic effeet on land of 
the Great Plains area through the World War | 
boom to the drought and depression of the 
early thirties, and the Dust Bowl 

The climax of the program was the planting 
of 10,000 seedling white pines on sloping grass- 


land of the watershed of the Elmira Water 


Prize-winning plaques designed by stu- 
dents in the course in sculpturing were 
displayed as a part of the all-college pro- 
gram on conservation of natural resources. 











Board. The Water Board supplied 
the mattocks and the trees, which 
were obtained through the State 
Forester. The time was available 
because an extra day had been 
planned in the college calendar. One 
hundred and fifty students were 
needed for the planting; two hun- 
dred and fifty volunteered. The 
night before Tree-Planting Day the 
general manager of the Water Board 
gave directions for the planting at a 
special student meeting. Two stu- 
dents of each group of fifty held op- 
posite ends of a 75-foot rope. At 
five-foot intervals along the rope 
were sixteen large tags. At each tag 


the members of a team of three stood 
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Caprice of Nature 
By NELL MURBARGER 


CCORDING to Webster’s international dictionary. 

the spiny plant towering above Dr. Philip A. 

Munz in the accompanying photograph is a 
mongrel. Biologists use the more refined term “hy- 
brid.” and an old desert prospector, upon seeing the 
picture, neatly settled the matter by dubbing the speci- 
men “a whale of a big cholla!” 

Pechnically, any of the three terms is correct, for 
the plant shown is Munz cholla, Opuntia munat, largest 
representative of this genus found on the deserts of 
California. and biologically a cross between Opuntia 
acanthocarpa and O. bigelovii 

So far as is now known, the species is endemic to cer- 
tain rugged canyons in a wild, isolated region near 
Beal’s Well in the Chocolate Mountains of Imperial 
County. California. It was there that the eminent desert 
naturalist. Lkdmund C. Jaeger. came upon a colony of 
the plants many vears ago during his extensive explora- 
About 1930 he brought 
the cactuses to the attention of Dr. Munz, who soon 


tions of the Colorado desert 


afterward visited the remote area in company with 
Dr. Carl B. Wolf, then director of Rancho Santa Ana 
Botanic Garden of the Native Plants of California. 
From cuttings collected in the canyon, Dr. Wol! 
propagated a new colony of plants at the Garden. Sub- 
sequent study convinced him that here was a rare new 
species of cactus; a result of that natural phenomenon 
the spontaneous hybridizing of two other species 
He named the new eactus in honor of his colleague. 
As Munz cholla attains a size twice as large as the 
iwerage representatives of either of its presumed parent 
species, it evidently is heir to that) occasionally en- 
While 


the plants bloom regularly, the fruits are generally 


countered attribute known as “hybrid vigor.” 


sterile and the natural spread of the species has there- 
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behind the other. The first girl of 
each of the sixteen teams of three 
made a hole through the sod with a 
mattock; the second placed a seed- 
ling tree in the hole and the third 
pressed the tree firmly in the ground 
with her heel. When a row of trees 
had been planted, the rope was 
moved along and the sixteen teams 
went to work again. The planting 
went smoothly. excepl on two oc- 
casions when snakes were discovered, 
The 10,000 seedlings were planted in 
a little more than two hours, after 
which the students did full duty to 
the box lunches produced by the 
When the tree 


planters return as alumnae they will 


College dietitian. 


see their white pine plantation. 
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Dr. Phillip A. Munz, director of Rancho Santa 
Ana Botanic Garden, is overshadowed by his 
namesake, Opuntia munzii, largest cactus native 
to the deserts of southern California, and be- 
lieved to be endemic to only a single canyon in 

the Chocolate Mountains. 
fore been limited to dismembered joints that have 
taken root after being washed down the canyon by 
sporadic desert cloudbursts. 

Dr. Munz, for whom the cactus was named, four 
vears ago succeeded Dr. Wolf as director of the Rancho 
Santa Ana Botanic Garden. Formerly a professor of 
botany and horticulture at Cornell University. he had 
previously occupied a similar post at Pomona College. 
in southern California. To enable his further study olf 
the desert evening primrose plant family his special 
field of interest he was in 1938-39 awarded a Guggen- 
heim fellowship. His name is also widely known in 
professional circles for his study of the fuchsia. 
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* dak walnut, or even light oak. 


The Story of A 
Rolltop Desk 
By JOHN WANAMAKER 


EOPLE were wondering why the old roll- 

top desk was not being carried out to the 

refuse truck along with the other obso- 
lete furniture. It certainly did not appear 
worth saving; in fact it seemed strange that a 
desk of that vintage had been kept around so 
long. Rough wooden slats protruded from the 
back. where they obviously had been nailed to 
keep the end pieces together. The color was 
indefinite. Once it might have been stained 

Phe rolldown top seemed to intrigue passers- 
by who stopped to witness the shift of furni- 
ture, but they soon found that it took con- 
siderable skill to bring the top down without 
ripping the canvas that held the slats together. The 
pigeonholes at the back of the desktop were of ir- 
regular sizes irregular for almost any materials that 
might be useful in a modern desk. Yet, some previous 
occupant had found these compartments useful, for 
printed under each was a title in barely discernible, 
faded white ink. 

It is not known just who first made use of the desk, 
back when rolltops were the latest in style. It is not 
likely that the person who labeled one compartment 
“Ent. Dept..” another “Extension” and a third “Hand- 
book.” acquired the desk when 
it was new and shining. It 
would have been like her to 
have accepted any desk that 
was offered her with charac- 
teristic graciousness. It would 
also have been like her to have 
labeled each of the pigeonholes 
so that they could serve her 
needs most effectively. Dr. 
Needham first. re- 


ealls seeing her desk when it 


James G. 


was equipped with a spec ial 
vas light that illuminated her 
engraving workspace. She was 
completing the carving of a 
woodblock to illustrate one of 
her husband's books, an art in 
which she had = already ae- 
quired fame, both in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

It would have been of inter- 
est to know when the pigeon- ' is 
holes were labeled “Eexten- 
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The rolltop desk is still being used by graduate students at 
Cornell, who may draw inspiration and, perhaps, guid- 
ance from Mrs. Comstock, who once used it. 


sion” might indicate that she had already become 
Cornell's first woman professor, a title that soon was 
changed to lecturer, since the trustees of the new liberal 
university could not agree upon the rashness of be- 
Regard- 


less of her title at the time. she must already have as 


stowing the title of professor upon a woman 


sumed the task of introducing and fostering the study 
of Nature in rural areas of New York State, through 
extension work with teachers 

| ndoubtedly that pigeonhole held the correspondence 
inviting her to extend her work to Stanford University. 
Columbia University, and the 
University of Virginia. Travel- 
ing and lecturing in rural areas 
she desired to train teachers to 
interpret Nature in its relation- 
ship to all phases of farm life 
So suceessful was she in for- 
warding her message, and so 
great was the demand for her 
teaching that she began to 
write a series of leaflets to 
reach those many teachers that 
she could not contact person- 
aliv. Not only did these leat- 
lets serve to instruct the rural 
teachers. but they established 
the pattern whereby the State 
colleges came to recognize their 
obligations to all people of the 
State through extension. ser- 
vie 

Many of these extension leal- 
lets were pigeonholed under 


the label “Handbook.” In a 
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few years these leaflets were rewritten to form her 
Handbook of Nature Study, which today, in its twenty- 
fifth edition, is printed in eight languages, and remains 
the most widely demanded of the Comstock Publishing 
Company's publications. It is likely that after the 
manuscript for the Handbook was in the final form the 
pigeonhole contained the series of dishearteniag rejec- 
tions from publishers, as the author tried in vain to 
get her book into print. “We could never even get 
our money out of it,” was the standard reply. Finally. 
after her husband and his friends undertook its publi- 
cation in their own little press to please “a faithful 
worker,” it was doubtful if the compartment ever held 
any of the checks that began to come in from the sale 
of that book. The royalties were applied to help de- 
fray the cost of other scientific books, just as they con- 
tinue to do today . 

The compartment marked “personal” is not too easy 
to explain. ‘There was little that was “personal” about 
her. She generously shared her time, ber home. her 
love of people, and her love for Nature. In fact, all 
that she had, she shared bountifully with others. Yet. 
it is safe to assume that one letter might have been 
quietly placed in the “personal” file. When an eastern 
newspaper wrote her for a photograph to accompany 
an article announcing that she had been selected among 


the twelve most outstanding women of the country, 


The Powerful Piddoek 


By RUTH DUDLEY 


OWERKFUL pneumatic drills are not the only things 
that can drill into rocks. There is a little sea 
animal, the piddock, that can do a neat job, too 

Looking at the piddock, one would never think that 
its pretty. fragile shell could drill into rock so hard 
that a strongly swung sledge hammer would be needed 
to break into its burrow. Yet this, bivalve. likes to 
settle down early in life, quietly and permanently. It 
picks out a soft-looking spot, in deep water, on some 
hard rock surface and begins to drill its burrow. 

lo get the hole started, the piddock uses its powerful 
“foot.” with which it takes particles of sand and rubs 
them against the hard rock surface. Gradually a de- 
pression is worn, large enough to admit the shell part 


wa Then the real work begins. With 


ts powerful 
“foot” clinging to the rock with a suction grip, the 
piddock turns, twists and rocks its body in such a 
way as constantly to serape its shells against the en- 
trance walls 

Phin though they are, these shells are rough on the 


outside and, gradually, the inner rock wall is) worn 
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she was certain that there had been a mistake and that 
the honor had not been meant for her. 

In August, 1930, in her seventy-seventh year, after 
delivering a series of lectures on Nature study at the 
summer session of Cornell University, she rolled the top 
down over her desk for the last time. Honors had come 
to her from colleges and universities here and abroad. 
Her Handbook of Nature Study was still as popular as 
itever had been. The simplicity, beauty and clarity 
of her painstaking woodcuts of insect and plant lite 
had seldom been excelled. Through her teaching and 
her writings she had led countless children of many 
lands to see a new world of Nature that lay before them. 
Nature study was an established part of innumerable 
educational programs. 

Yes, changes were being made in the building, and 
the old, worn furniture was being replaced. The head 
of the department was personally directing the mov- 
ing. ““Let’s keep that desk” he said, nodding to the 
old rolltop. It was not that he needed any reminder 
of his student days under her direction, or of a later 
date when she saw the department she had founded 
and nurtured, turned over to him. He could have 
been thinking only of us, his own students, who will 
never have that privilege of knowing Anna Botsford 
Comstock. Perhaps he hoped that in some measure we 
could find inspiration, even guidance, from those faded 


labels under the pigeonholes; the old rolltop desk. 





away. Finally the piddock Is wedged snugly into a 


neat rock nest, remaining the rest of its life, enlarging 
its dwelling as the shell grows bigger. In order to eat, 
the piddock extends its siphons and draws in its meals 

Phere are various kinds of piddocks found in different 
parts of the world. Some dig in wood instead of rock: 
some in-clay and some in sandy mud. And one, found 
in Florida, northward to Cape Cod, has such beautiful 
white shells so fragile and so delicately shaped 


that it is known as “Angel’s Wings.” Yet. even so, it 


is unchallenged as one of the stoutest of rock borers! 
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Southern end of Plum Island, looking west from Cross farm to Stage Island in the Parker River Wildlife 
Refuge at Newburyport, Massachusetts. These marshes once teemed with wild fowl—with wild turkeys, 
wild pigeons, Labrador ducks, and many species of ducks and geese. 


Parker River Refuge 


By KATHLEEN GREEN SKELTON 


Photographs by Katherine L. Howe 


HE moment we crossed the causeway from New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, to Plum Island we were 
in a deserted land. We headed south along the 
rutted dirt road that runs nine miles down the ridge 
of the narrow island between the dunes and the thickets 
on the ocean side and the salt meadows on the land 
side. 


The landscape was depressingly bleak, and all around 


were grim reminders of man’s losing battle with 
Nature. The empty marshes stretched out, already 


stiffening with winter: pools of salt water lay on them, 
and their grasses looked yellow and dead in the De- 
cember sun. On the other side rose the desolate, shift- 
ing hills of the sand dunes, crowned by a few scattered 
pitch pines that seemed to have lost their struggle 
with the wind. | kept remembering the romantic 
stories of Charles ‘Townsend, an early biologist of the 
region, whe used to dash across the marsh in bare feet 
and who coined such fresh-air euphemisms as “the 
pleasurable sensation of driving snow in the face,” 
“the wind-loved spot,” and such Bunyanesque names 
as Heartbreak Hill and Labor-in-Vain Creek. ‘Town- 
send often slept in the dunes, so as not to miss any of 
Nature's features, and he had the most incredible luck 
in turning up odd bones. One night while he was doz- 
ing, he wrote, the dunes shifted, revealing the entire 
skeleton of a horse that some careless owner had left 
to winter there. 

foward the south end of the island, the Plum Island 
River, the little stream that separates the island from 
We walked to a 


the mainland, widens out into a bay. 
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point overlooking the islands where a few abandoned 
cottages still stand. 
tidal creeks 
Ducks were 


Here the land is broken up by 
ending in shallow ponds, one to three feet 
deep. swimming in the bay and in the 
little inlets, and the search for rarities immediately 
started, as the two ornithologists with me began scor- 
ing through binoculars, identifying the most distant 
specks as goldeneyes, scaups, buffleheads, or pintails. 
Black ducks were the most numerous; two or three 
hundred swam in the bay, and in the potholes near at 
hand and there was a great deal of family business going 
on as little groups flew in, skidding to a stop with a 
flash of silver wings it seemed to be a game to see 
who could do the best skid. Joie de vivre was in the 


the black duck had 


earned his sporty reputation. Serious parents were siz- 


air, and it was easy to see how 
ing up the potholes for arrow-grass and bulrush seeds 

a family must eat well before the rigors of a flight 
south or a Plum Island winter. 

We walked back and began scrambling up one of the 
highest dunes, (luckily unearthing no horses) and down 
to a white beach. Near the rocks that ran out to sea 
in a natural breakwater 15 to 20 seals were playing 
When they saw us, they swam in close, craning their 
necks to look us over critically. Bonapartes, herring 
vulls, loons, horned grebes aad flocks of ducks scoters 
and red-breasted mergansers — were flying offshore. In 
the distance we saw the spray fly where gannets were 
diving. 

Near the road, the dunes grew into solid thickets of 


staghorn sumac, ilex, bayberry and flourishing poison 
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ivy with bunches of pale green berries food for the 
song and tree sparrows and the myrtle warblers that 
winter there. Below us stretched the marshes, dusty 
gold in the afternoon sun: hovering over them was a 
pair of rough-legged hawks, dark wristbands gleaming. 
Out in the bay a small flock of Canadas called to a 
wild flock overhead, but did not rise to join them, being 
pinioned birds, unable to fly. They are maintained as 


breeding decoys, which, it is hoped, will start flocks of 


nesting geese, for here is a wildlife refuge and wildlife 
management, 





Trapping of ducks on Parker River Refuge is for the purpose 
of banding to determine the relationship between the num- 
bers of the birds who winter on the refuge and those who 


move on southward. 


Parker River Refuge lies thirty miles north of Boston 
in the coastal marshes of Essex County, for centuries 
famous for migratory birds. Plum Island, a barrier 
reel, is the heart of the refuge. Years ago Forbush 
wrote: “Secure Plum Island and make it a bird sane- 
tuary, tor it is the most mmportant region on our 
coast. “Townsend. Phillips and others wrote of the 
area, and conservationists. steeped in these great names. 
hailed its acquisition 

As set upon January. 1945, the original refuge in- 
cluded some 12.000 acres. about half of which were 
fresh-water marsh and woodland in the interior and 
half were coastal salt marsh. For traets that could 
not be purchased by voluntary sale. or on which it was 
difficult: to establish a clear tithe. the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife resorted to a declaration of taking, a procedure 
tantamount to condemnation This seizure created 
such a storm of opposition that. in’ 1946, Congress 
passed a bill to abolish the reluge, bout President Pru 
man vetoed the bill In this precarious state the 
refuge continued until a co npromuse act im June, 1948. 
stripped it of its 0000 acres in the interior 

Phe controversy that raged around this ill-coneceiy ed 


refuge with its three isolated areas and three contiguous 
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tracts split conservation forces. Local opposition is a 
common refuge problem, especially in sequestered areas. 
such as Pea Island. where the natives believe their 
hunting rights are being encroached on. But the op- 
position to Parker River had a more solid base: the 
inequitable manner of the seizure, the arrangements 
made for use of the land and houses, and the tenacious 
attachment of the New Englander to his property. 
united to make it a cause celébre, 

\ glance at the island’s history explains this heredi- 
tary attachment. Plum Island is a communal legacy, 
granted in 1639 to the towns of Ipswich, Newbury and 
Rowley, whose citizens harvested marsh hay, 
clams, beach plums and cranberries in their 
alloted areas. The marshes teemed with wild- 
fowl, and fish and game, now legendary in the 
region, were then abundant lobsters, shad. 
salmon, sturgeon, wild turkeys, wild pigeons, 
Labrador ducks and other species. 

At an early date the town historian records 
in 1679 


there was a complaint that the sand hills were 


the reckl ss waste ol island resources; 


stripped of grass by starving horses and cattle 
left to winter there. A century later, in 1763, 
he writes that “the clams were being wastefully 
dug. and a Clam Committee was chosen.” In 
1805 the Plum Island bridge was built and for 
many decades fashionable carriages dashed 
across the turnpike to a hotel famous for its 
wildfowl. Wildlife resources were depleted as 
rapidly as means were found, but older natives 
still remember the sturgeon fishery in_ the 
Merrimack, and shining salmon, so plentitul 
that apprentices’ contracts stipulated that they 
should not be fed salmon more than three times 
a week. By the end of the century sturgeon, 
salmon, lobster and much of the wildfowl had vanished 
from the area 

Clamming remained the chief resource of the island in 
the twentieth century, until that industry, too, was 
depleted by pollution in the Newburyport area and by 
overdigging on the Plum Island flats during World 
War IL. So artificial had twentieth century standards 
become that, instead of building a sewage disposal 
plant, a chlorination plant was built at a reputed cost 
of $40,000 to sterilize polluted clams! This experiment 
was happily branded. even by the most management- 
minded, a failure. One of the arguments still clung to 
bey opponents of the refuge is that the Plum Island flats 
have been ruined by black ducks puddling on the clam 
beds. bringing up seed clams. Inasmuch as black ducks 
and clams existed together in great numbers even with- 
in the memory of the present generation, this charge 
would appear to be groundless. 

Plum Island and the entire region stood to benefit 
by development as a Federal refuge. Unfortunately 
the seizure was carried out with inconceivable mala- 
droitness and with touches of sheer melodrama. With- 
out any notice to owners and before any declaration ol 
taking was filed. surveyors blazed trees and marked 
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boundaries The declaration of taking was filed at 


five minutes of noon on Saturday. December 30, 1944 
Owners of some woodland tracts did not even know 
their property was within the area seized. These 


peremptory methods and the belligerence of local ot 


ficials united an infuriated citizenry against the refuce 
\ Congressional investigation followed. culminating ina 
the bill strip ne the refuge of its mterior lands. 

Phe refuge has been administered with extreme liber- 
last six vears, and commercial as well as 
the 


ality tor the 


family use of island resources has been allowed 


under free use permits. A new policy has now been 
adopted and a new refuge manager brought in to im- 


beds 


formerly by the Clam Commissioners and protective 


plement it. The clam will be administered as 


measures will be applied to them, but certam other 


free uses. particularly commercial uses. will be cur- 
tailed, With this no one ean quarrel; it was a shock 
to this visitor to see two truckloads of bay berry and 
itlex (food for wintering land birds) being taken ” 


out of the refuge for sale, and to see marsh hay 


being harvested by a commercial operator. 


Marsh hay sold for $28 a ton, and the operator 
found the enterprise profitable enough to work 


for an hour after dark with five harvesting 


machines 


But the new poliey as it pertams to former 


land and cottage owners is not febcitous. Ar- 


rangements made at the time of the seizure 


were imequil ible. some owners being allowed to 


retain use of their land indefinitely, while 
others were allowed tenure only for short 
periods. One owner was actually allowed to 


retain title to his land. on which he still permits 


shooting. In an effort to buy up cottages still 


privately owned. the former refuge manager f 
made concessions. on the streneth of which , 


stipulations were signed by the owners to give 
up their cottages within a stated period. It 
, 


has now been ruled by the regional office that 


promises mad by the former refuge manager the 
merely constitute recommendations that cannot 
be apope leven though stipulations were signed he 
cause of then 

A furt eravation was that a chain barrier 
Was pula ys the road and access to the refugee was 
1\ | \ manager or the patrolman. Antagon 
ists e flare inew since the poli \ adopted in the 
fall of TOt8. ino amid-November a fire was set unc 
the refuve eotrance sien and though no damage was 
done { trols were mstituted Although much of 
th end romas be the inevitable concomitant of a 
refu rat Ky settled region, vet publie relations in 
Parker Liver still leave much to be desired 


Like most of the facets on Parker River. mystery and 


ports shroud the fate of the interior tracts 


nave 


contliet nee 
that were te been returned to former owners. It 
is stated by the Serviee that of eighty owners involved. 
all were notilied and only three wanted their land back 
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The Service must, by Act of Congress, divest itself of 
this land which it cannot legally reaequire. 

The State of 
Massachusetts has applied for these tracts as a combi- 
This 


would set up the most objectionable type of sanctuary. 


No precedent exists for its disposal. 
nation sanctuary and public shooting grounds. 


a confused area broken into lots for shooting and 
sanctuary in which even the hunters have trouble locat- 
ing the boundaries. Conservationists should urge the 
Secretary of the Interior to give these lands only as an 
inviolate sanctuary If the State will not maintain 
such a sanctuary, some conservation organization, such 
as The Massachusetts Audubon Society, might under- 
take it 


* * * 


In development, also, Pham Island has posed un- 


The salt meadow is covered by 
The 


iwerage height of the tide at Plum Island is exght to 


prec edented problems. 


the tide twice a dav, fifteen davs of the month. 


a 
* 
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Clams and clamming rights have been an important con- 
sideration in the controversy surrounding the ereation of 
refuge. 


The clam beds are administered by Clam 
Commissioners. 

mine feet. while the spring tides rise eleven to twelve 

feet. Such tides are an obstacle to the fresh-water in 

poundments that have been made at other refuges 
Conservationists may ask why fresh-water impound- 

made in these coastal marshes where 

in 1905 reported black ducks 


michked together that the uninitiated refuse to believe 


ments should be 


Downsend "so closely 


that they are birds.” Conservationists are still) in- 
clined to think of the Federal refuges as sanetuaries 
wiiere Nature is allowed to rehabilitate herself and all 


species of wildlife are protected his was the original 
concept, but today a strictly utilitarian view of Nature 
prey ails Ina present-day refuge wildlife is “man 
ized” according to the latest vogues. and even the tace 
of the land is altered by dikes. burning. flooding and 
other means. Tt might be supposed that the purpose of 


such management ts to restore denuded land and its 
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wildlife populations to their original form, but today 
the usual purpose of a waterfowl refuge is to increase 
the “crop” of wildfowl to be “harvested” by the 
hunter. Luckily the practices that benefit game birds 
usually benefit non-game species, but frequently a 
refuge is managed for the benefit of one or a few species, 
and this involves many dubious practices of predator 
control and the control of unwanted species, the in- 
troduction of non-indigenous species and general in- 
terference with the ecology of the region. 

Not only are management practices gauged for a 
production of birds as continuous and regulated as do- 
mestic cattle, but longer range objectives may be set 
aside if they interfere with local gunners. Banding dur- 
ing the hunting season, for example, was actually sus- 
pended on certain refsges when sportsmen protested 
that baited traps kept the birds in the refuge! 

In pursuit of these policies Parker River was set up 
as a production as well as a migratory refuge; as stated 
im the Fish and Wildlife pamphlet on the refuge: 
"From Cape Cod north, it (the black duck) is the only 
surface feeding duck present in large enough numbers to 
maintain hunting for any considerable number of gun- 
ners.” Unfortunately the fresh-water marshes of the 
interior were the only suitable black duck nesting areas, 
and after the severance of these lands it was hoped to 
create nesting territory in the salt marshes by fresh- 
water impoundments. Work was begun on two im- 


A third 
impoundment of 100 acres has now been approved. Con- 


poundments, one of 60 and one of 40 acres. 


struction of the dikes presented much difficulty, as the 
tide interfered with the dragline and washed out mate- 
rial already moved. However, the first dike is nearly 
completed, and plantings have been made on the ridges. 

Opponents of the refuge are skeptical of the impound- 
ments. It is said that it will be impossible to maintain 
the water level, as planned, by rain water and seepage 
Even if the water level and aquatic plantings can be 
maintained, it is argued that their effect will be to in- 
crease the food supply in the fall when food is plenti- 
ful and to decrease it in winter when the shallow. fresh- 
water ponds freeze. The salt meadow and tidal creeks, 
washed by the daily tides, are open much of the winter, 
and it has been established that the wintering black 
ducks of the island feed largely on mussels, clams and 
crustaceans. Banding records have further established 
that black ducks remaining on Plum Island after De- 
cember 5 usually winter in the vicinity. The impound- 
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ments might thus have the unfortunate effect of hold- 
ing birds at the refuge past their normal migration date 
and after the impoundments had frozen. 

Without passing on the merits of this controversy, 
it is hoped that the Service will await the results of the 
impoundments now under way before embarking on a 
third hundred-acre impoundment. No less an author- 
ity than the Director of the Service stated at the 1947 
hearings that “The Plum Island coastal area is excellent 
for the protection and feeding of birds, but it does not 
lend itself to the development of small marshes and 
ponds for nesting.” 

There has been no large-scale planting on the refuge, 
but burning and a combination of burning and mowing 
have been used to expose tubers and crustaceans, Al- 
though burning is frowned upon by many authorities, 
the Regional Refuge Supervisor reports that good re- 
sults have been obtained by it. 

Bird populations on the refuge are not impressive, 
but are said to be increasing slowly. The refuge re- 
cords a peak population of 9000 black ducks in the fall 
of 1949, and the usage in the season was 12,000 from 
September through December 30, 1949. An overall 
usage figure of 10,000 birds in the fall of 1948 is given 
bv the Service. 

. ¥ * 
That its 


policies have, to date, been largely dictated by sports- 


Plum Island is an epic among refuges 


men is not the fault of the Service, which, like any 
government bureau, responds to pressure. Sportsmen 
have been organized, articulate lobbyists, while con- 
servationists have been divided and inarticulate. Plum 
Island is another chapter in the reckless waste of our re- 
sources, and the refuge should be an attempt to restore 
its native ecology, to turn back the hand of time to the 
bounty of a day when the marshes teemed with birds 

“We used to get night herons’ eggs a peck at a time 
on the island,” the old Baptist deacon told me, remi- 
niscing of the market hunting and the game and fish he 
shipped to Boston. “But nowadays, there aren't even 
enough beetleheads and black ducks to be worth ship- 
ping. No fish, either. 
ket And smelt. too. 
them in the Rowley River [though netting was supposed 


to be illegal], and I brought him back as high as 25e a 


Tons of eels ve taken to mar- 


There was a fellow used to net 


pound for them. Nowadays, though, those rivers are 


sewers. Partridge and quail have petered out, too 


Well, that’s civilization.” 


The Praying Mantis 


By HELEN KILBORNE 


Immobile on a squash leaf 
There he sits 

Wich tentacles devoutly crosse 
Like some wise Oriental 


In meditation still bemused 
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Or as a solemn theologian 

Pondering some abstract truth 

He seems a creature infinitely remote 

But if one still beside him lingers 

You'll see he’s peeking through his fingers! 
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To use this map hold it before you in a vertical position and turn it until the dir- 

ection of the compass that you wish to face is at the bottom. Then, below the 

center of the map, which is the point overhead, will be seen the constellations 

visible in that part of the heavens. It will not be necessary to turn the map if the 
direction faced is south. 


Observatories—Old and New 


By ISABEI 


HERE are in the United States at the present time 

more than 70 active observatories listed among 

the 224 active observatories of the world. and for 
which positions and altitudes are published in’ the 
American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac for 1950. a 
publication of the Nautical Almanac Office of the U.S 
Naval Observatory at Washington. Lists of inactive 
observatories are also given, many of which are old 
observatories relocated on new sites often only a few 
miles from the old position. If an observatory is 
omitted from this list it may be that the director of the 
observatory has not communicated the position of the 
observatory, or even that it has not been accurately de- 
termined. An astrophysical observatory is less likely 
to be “position” conscious than an observatory at which 
astronomy of position is of fundamental importance. 
At such observatories — usually national observatories 
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long established at the same site —— moving is a matter 
of serious concern and only undertaken when conai- 
tions arise that make it imperative to move. At these 
observatories work of dundamental importance involves 
the continuous and, so far as possible, uninterrupted 
observations of the positions of the stars, sun, moon. 
planets, and satellites of the planets, to the highest de- 
gree of accuracy over periods of many years. These 
positions are reduced and published later in Star Cata- 
locues or Tables of the Moon, Sun, and Planets, so 
that the positions of the heavenly bodies may be more 
accurately known. Astronomical research would not 
get far without this knowledge of the motions and exact 
positions of the heavenly bodies. 

Among the o»servatories that have been engaged for 
many years in accurate determination of the positions 
of the heavenly bodies are the Royal Observatory at 
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Greenwich, the historic Pulkova Observatory on the 
outskirts of Leningrad, the Roval Observatory of the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Naval Observatory at Wash 
ington, and many others. Such “positional observa- 
as distinguished 
' 


i 


tories.” as they are sometimes called. 


from the astrophysical observatories devoted to a 


study of the physical constitution of the heavenly 
bodies and their origin. may have a time serviee de 
partment for broadcasting time signals at regular inter 


vals for the benefit of navigators. scientists. and the 


general public. They may also carry on meteorological 


and magnetic observations They 
may even branch out from thei Oth 
original field and carry on certain ae: 
astrophysical observations, such as By RA 
systematic observations of sunspots 
and other ts pes of observations that | 
need to be carried on continuously I 
for long periods of time at the same [ see . 
site. As for location. they would 
like to be as fixed as the Pyranaiids. 
but they are plagued by the en- 
croachment of great cities with thei 2 
glaring lights, and by the smog and 
impurities of the atmosphere brought about by the 
moving to the immediate neighborhood of great in- 
dustrial plants. When loreed for such reasons to move. 
the actual process may cover a period of five or ten 
years. with a resultant break or gap in the continuity 
of observations 

Durine World War Ul. bombine and plundering 
wrought serious destruction on many famous | uropean 
obsery atories Russian observatories were hardest hit 
by the war. literally and figuratively In many in 
stances the staff and valuable instruments and docu 
ments were moved hundreds of miles from the site of 
the observatory The world-famous Pulkova Observa 
tory. founded by Czar Nicholas in 1839. has made many 
notable contributions to fundamental astronomy. and 
its observations have always been noted for their high 
degree of accuracy Its great 30-inch retractor was one 
of the finest in the world. [ts valuable astronomical 
library was considered the most complete in existencs 
containing many treasures. including the ortgimal manu 
seripts of Kepler Its position inthe suburbs of Len 
ingrad put it direetly in the front lines for two and 
half vears in the siege of Leningrad lt was cor pete 
demolished. although its staff was evacuated to ‘Tas! 
kent and its valuable library. which had been stored it 
the basements of the buildings. was finally removed t 
safety by trucks and under direct fire. Now. than 
decade after its destruction. the Pulkova Observator 
has been complete ly restored at its o1 mal With 
the return of its staff, many of its valuable instrament 
its library, and the addition of other mod q ent 
the work of this observatory has been resumed and 
expanded “s 

Phe Kiev Observatory inp the tkrain one of the 
oldest scientific institutions ino bourope. was pl fered 
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The staff 


and much of its valuable equipment had been removed 


and its contents removed during the war. 


to Sverdlovsk. 1900 miles distant. but the return was 
made in time to celebrate. in 1945, the LOOth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the observatory in the restored 
building. ‘The buildings were repaired and instruments 
erected with the aid of the older scientific men and the 
technical staff, and regular observing programs were 
\ built 


ments and a building erected for an astrophysical 


resumed basement was for seismic instru- 


laboratory. Astronomy in Russia has progressed nota- 


bly since the war. The time service 


Cr Suns has been extended and creatlhy im- 


Y ROMINI proved. Much attention has been 
viven to solar phenomena and their 
| terrestrial effects and extensive ob- 
) oss the sky servations of total solar’ eclipses 
summer haze were made. even during the war 
¢ hrs ablaze Phree eclipse paths, those of 1936, 
entif 1941. and 1945, crossed Soviet ter- 
wistful eve ritory and extensive programs of 
‘ ts worth observation were carried out. Fif- 
st Show on Earth! teen to twenty expeditions were or- 
ganized and placed along the paths 

of the last three, and valuable results obtained. 
\stronomers net only in the Soviet Union but all 
over the World have expanded their programs of ob- 
servations, especially in the field of solar plysies and 
ina study of the earth’s atmosphere and magnetic 
phenomena. as well as in the field of meteoric astronomy. 
Not only have old observatories been restored. new in- 
struments installed. and programs expanded, but new 
observatories have been erected in many lands. Mexico 
has anew national astrophysical observatory dedicated 


Manuel 


state of Puebla. in February. 


by President Avila Camacho at Tonanzintla. 
1942, before a dis- 
Its latitude. 


19 degrees north. gives it aecess to some of the richest 


m the 


tinguished gathering of astronomers. only 


southern star fields that cannot be reached from ob- 
servatories farther north. With its fine modern tele- 
scopes. it will make a special study of the Milkvw Way 
Observations will also be made of solar phenomena. 


variable stars and meteors 

Of outstanding importance and interest, also. was 
the the Hale 
June. 1918, 


‘ OM Panlon, 


formal dedication of Observatory on 


Palomar Mountain in with its 200-inch re- 


flector and its active he Bie Sehmidt 


i.vervone has been mterested in the final moving of 


the famous Roval Greenwich Observatory from Lon- 
don Although the observatory suffered much from 
bombing during the war, and a direct hit destroved part 
of its Altazimuth building, blowing the telescope from 


its stand and smashing its transit cirele, it was not as a 


result of such damage that the decision was made to 


move the observatory Seeing conditions had become 
intolerably bad \s far back as 1905 a power plant. 
its tall chimneys in line with the meridian. was es- 


tablished in the immediate neighborhood. By the end 


of the war a closely built up Continued on page 142 











he School Page 


By E. LAURENCE PALMER 


Professor of Nature and Science Education, Cornell 
University, and Director of Nature Education of The 
American Nature Association 


MILKMEAN CONSERVATION 


FEW months ago, on this page, | wrote something of my 
experiences in the elementary and secondary schools of 
New York State when | was a youngster Phe response 
was such that IT feel it might be well to comment briefly on some 
of the extra-curricular aspects of my pre-college education,. pat 
ticularly as they have a bearing on my consery ation philosophy 
If conservation is in part an attitude of mind, } owe much of 
my interest in the subject to our milkman. When, at the age of 
three, | moved from MeGraw, New York, to Cortland, New 
York, we had to give up the Jersey cow, whose chief responsibil 
ity, | understood, was to supply me with an important part of 
nourishment I can just remember reaching a timid hand 
through the bars and having her raise her moist nose and blow 
her fragrant breath in my direction, but that is about the only 
memory | have of our cow. In Cortland a cow was out of the 
question, and we had to fall back on the small town substitute 
the milkman 
At the break of the century, people were not so concerned ove 
sanitation as they now are. We had not advanced to the point 
where children, like one of my relatives, thought milk came from 
eagles. Neither had we advanced to the point where a milkman 
could tell a bride that he filled his bottles so full of milk that 
there was no room for the cream, the absence of which she had 
protested. We knew that our milk came from cows because we 
could remember the smell of cows And our memory on this 
point was strongly stimulated every time the milkman drove uy 
in his dilapidated wagon, drawn by au equally dilapidated horse 
The only thing about the whole outfit that was not dilapidated 
was the enormous flock of flies that followed the institution 
When the milkman drove up to our house he would pour some 
blue-white stull from a can in the back of the wagon into a smaller 
container Phen, he would slosh the stuff around and carry it 
to our back steps There he would pause beside the pails my 
mother had left on the steps, wipe off his long moustache with the 
back of his hand, drive Juno our tomeat away, squirt a stream ol 
brown tobacco juice at the base of the steps and a stream of 
pale-blue stuff into our milk pails. We would dash out to save 
the blue stull, for payment of which he had collected some long 
yellow tickets, and he would be on his way to the next house 
before which his faithful horse was already awaiting him 
But I started to give you a glimpse of how TI came to be a con 
firmed conservationist, not to Comment on sanitation and nutri 
tion, and il ts in connection with conservation that T remember 
that milkman most vividly. When TP think of him as a sanitation 
expert he turns my stomach. When PE think of him in connection 
with conservation, he still rouses my ire, even some fifty years 
after | last saw him. Ile 
tion matters 


gave me a virile mind-set on conserva 


The finest part of my home environment was a woodlot « 


t 


maybe a hundred acres that protected the headwaters of the 
springs that to this day supply Cortland with its drinking water 
Fhe springs and pumping station were owned by a private cor 
poration, Which maintained tts offices on what was then Ratlroad 
Street In the window of this office was a huge aquarium of 


enormous trout, to whom | daily paid my respects on my way té 


school, after having gazed at a pet alligator in a window across 
the street 
Somehow or other the corporation that controlled a natural 


' 


it to all the people f our community was short 


resource miporta 
sighted. It must have had stockholders who forbade increasing 
their holdings by the purchase of the woodlands that protected 
those springs from which the firm pumped its dividends. At any 
rate, they did not own that wonderful woodland. ‘Through this 


bit of forest ran one of the finest trout streams it has ever been 


my privilege to fish. LT have fished from coast to coast, but never 
did IT see a finer place to catch a mess of beautiful eastern brook 
trout As my diary now beside me can testify, in 1907 | caught 


+ hundred trout tnside the 


ty limits during the open season 
In that stream were deep holes under logs, long riffles, undercut 
banks and all the variety of places that trout like. | believe that 
today | could draw a map of all those holes as they were in those 
lay In short, this stream, with its wooded environs, was a 
heaven for a growing boy with any interest in the outdoors, just 
ws it was the heaven that supplied drinking water to Cortland 

Otter Creek ran clear and cool throughout the year, for the 
most part over hard, clean gravel. At its widest it was hardly 
{ 


more than three or ur fish-pole lengths; at its narrowest, one 


Phe deepest hole 


summer had water that came to the top of 


our hip boots, but. even then, it was too cool tor swimming pur 


pose In short, Otter Creek had everything a trout brook should 
have. LT haunted it. | used to figure that if T could get from my 
home to the top of the interveaoing hill before the first robin called 
in the morning | could fish one portion of the stream before going 


home to breakfast and sehool If T reached the stream before 
the robin TP could fish just that much more. T once hooked a bat 
sith trout flies in the night over the Big Hole, and for years 1 
wondered what called the persistent call that came from the tree 
toads near what is now a public switnming pool. IT knew that 
loved it in all its moods. as much as anv boy could 
love a bit of the outdoors 


streat ma 


But vou may wonder why | tell all this in an essay on a milk 
man, and how the milkman and the woods came together The 
reason is that the mulhinan bought those woods Ile had a big 


family and a bigger thirst lo satisfy the demand of both he 


cut down the whole woods The wood-cutting activities were 
not sustamed or extensive at an ne time, but they were relative 
fy persistent and the woodland eventually vanished before the 
attach rees in whieh wood ducks had nested were turned into 


cordwood, which was turned into cash, which was turned into a 





pre I hnow because aw the owner many times ina condition 
that no man whe drives a horse should be The more my heaven 
I. woodland vanished, the more frequent were the sprees and 
the more hellish the life. or. rather, the existence, of that poor 
IOrSE Thi combination of circunstanes made me boil | 


ven learned how to take pictures to show the before and after 
effect { that woodlot management I still have the negatives 


r Creek was no longer the trout stream that had taught me 





while T boiled, the water that used to boil from: the springs 
vias |e tbundant At last the city recognized its obligations 
i ini-tilled springpools at the waterworks 
made many a person wonder if they really drank that stuff. The 


cit bought the land on which the woods had existed They 
planted it with a pure stand of pines. ‘They closed it to trespass 
ers, and even to fishermer They opened it at special times t 


hunters for crow shoots, and, on occasion, to fishing groups of 


dungsters sponsored by the Rotary Club. But this was at least 
thirty vears later The old gray mare that drew the milkman’s 
carl pu d t of existence with the woods Possibly because 


ronmulkinan turned woodland into cellulose, cellulose into al 


os }, and alcohol into abuse of dumb animals, | grew up into a 

nbination of conservationist, prohibitionist and Nature loves 
f must tal {Tony hat to the milkman. He taught me a lesson 
T stiall ae lot t 
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Trails 


By 
EDNA HOFFMAN EVANS 


ACATION days will be over by the 

time this is in print, and “October's 
bs bright blue weather” will be here, 
along with work, school, and all the other 
things that must be done during those 
months that come between the glorious 
But, timely or not, I 
am going to write about vacationing this 


month because that is what I am doing 


times of vacation 


right now 

In keeping with the relaxation season, 
| am not even working very hard at picture 
taking. 1 am taking pictures, of course, 
more than usual, but I am doing it in a 
lackadaisical, vacation-time manner. I 
am taking what I want to take when I 
feel like taking it, and not what I ought 
to take when it should be taken and 
there is a vast difference between the 
two procedures 

Every so often I pick up the camera 
and just wander around the yard, look- 
ing for pictures. Sometimes I find them 
and sometimes I do not. Sometimes I use 
a whole film pack, at other times I do not 
even open the camera. It really does not 
matter whether I take any pictures or 
not this is vacation time. 

It is surprising, however, the number of 
picture possibilities I can find, and they 
s6 roots’ pictures, either. 





are not all “gr 
The dogs have been pressed into service 
as models until they have become quite 
blase about posing. So have the cat and 
her kitten 

1 Wie 


rather well pleased with the 


wash day” shot of the soapy dog in the 
tul J never thought of taking one like 
that before, even though the dogs are 
The kitten up the 
Miss Pussy 


was a rather reluctant model that day so 


laundered regularly 


tree was an experiment, too 


1 posed her in a tree crotch, high enough 
up to discourage jumping There was 
some trouble with halation because of the 
spotty light through leaves in the back 
ground, but, by shifting around and try 
ing different angles, as well as by stopping 
down the lens as much as possible, that 
difliculty was overcome fairly well 

In those peregrinations around the yard 
it is not always possible to work “solo 
In the shots of both the dog and the kitten 
I had to have help) My models would 
uot stay put otherwise 

Some of my other attempts have not 
been » successful For the last week or 
so I have been casually stalking the big 
black-and-yellow buttertles 
that like to sip honey from the profus ‘ly 


swallowtail 


blooming ixera. [t is not always the same 
butterfly, of course, but thus far | have 


pot gotten much cooperation 


abs 


No one of 





Wash Day 


are frequently overlooked. 


them will remain in one place long enough 
for me to twist all the knobs, punch all 
the buttons, and make all the adjustments 
that must be made before I can take a 
picture 

But I do not worry greatly. Taking in- 
sect pictures on the wing is well nigh an 
impossible photographic feat anyway. Be- 
sides, this is vacation, so why get ex- 
cited? 

I have enjoyed watching the insects and 
And, if I had 


not been watching the butterfles | prob 


trying to outguess them 


ably would have missed seeing the little 
green hummingbird that also likes ixora 
What if I do not 


it was pleasant to watch them, 


nectar have their 
pictures 
anyway. 

The mockingbird nest, on the other 
hand, has been nothing but a series of 
lazy errors a study in photographic 
frustration, you might call it. It certainly 
reflects no glory on my picture-taking 
prowess, and [ include an account of it 
merely to show that the manana attitude 
of vacation time does not always pay off 


photographically 


lo begin the story it is necessary to go 
back about seven weeks. In the lot back 
of ours stands a medium-sized oak tree 


Said lot has been vacant and somewhat 
weedy until this summer, at which time a 
builder began erecting a house on it. ‘Phe 
foundations were well along when a pair 
of mochingbirds also decided the lot had 
housing possibilities, so they built a nest 
in the oak tree 


about 


They chose a low branch 
seven feet up from the ground 
where a horizontal crotch and a thatching 
of leaves provided both a good foundation 
and an excellent cover 

We watched both homes in the process 


The birds finished first 


of construction 


- There are a lot of picture possibilities around the house that 
Laundering the dog was one of them. 


moved in, and before long the nest held 
three blue-green eggs with brown splotches 
I checked, via step-ladder, every 
so often, with the indignant parent birds 
diving at my head every time. 

The eggs hatched and the 
parents began feeding their hungry babies. 
Now was the time, I decided, for me to 
get out the camera and go into action. So 


on them 


Days passed 


one morning I set up the tripod with its 
legs extended to the utmost, and mounted 
the camera on it with telephoto lens at- 
tached 
a step-ladder and | attached a string to 
Phen I retired into 
the shade of an orange tree some distance 


I had to focus from the top of 
the shutter release 


away, string in hand, to await develop- 
ments 

Now this part of the process is correct, 
mechanically speaking. The placing of the 
camera, the focusing, the estimate of ex- 
posure, and the string release are all in the 
proper technique. There were two major 
technical errors, however,that made them- 
selves evident later, First, the camera was 
not quite high enough the lens pointed 
slightly up instead of slightly down in a 
way that would have given a better nest 
picture. Second, I was lower still and a 
little to one side; thus I was unable to 
judge exactly when the bird was in the 
proper position to be photographed. 

The parent bird cooperated beautifully 
Only a few minutes passed between the 
time | left the camera until they both re- 
turned to the tree and one of them alighted 
on the nest with a beak full of lunch for 
the babies. I pulled the string, tripped 
the shutter, and hurried over to change the 
film in the 
frightened the 
were soon back again and reedy for another 


picture. This time, instead of moving as 


camera. Of course that 
parents away, but they 














One way to make a reluctant model 
stay still is to pose it in a place too 


high for jumping. Rather than risk 


one of her alleged nine lives, Miss 
Pussy hung on. 
soon as the picture was taken, [ waited 


until the bird had finished at the nest and 
left on its own accord. The slight click 
of the shutter had pot disturbed it at all 
The quickly 
under those than it had 
when I hurried to change tilm and thereby 


bird returned much more 


circumstances 


frightened it away 

1 took four shots and called it a day 
Chen I rushed to get the film developed 
so | could see the results before the babies 
grew up and flew away. The prints showed 
the defects | mentioned previously: lens 
too low and bird not in the right position 
One of the four shots could be called fair 

the other three 

But then I got lazy 
longer extension for the 


were not good at all 
I did rig up a 
but that 


raised the camera so high that I could not 


tripod, 


Somebody had borrowed 
back 
necessitated a visiting trip through the 
After that was done the 
light was not right. So I postponed the 


see in to focus. 


our longest ladder, and getting it 


neighborhood 


picture 
In fact, | postponed the picture so long 

that the house was finished and the people 

A lot of brush was 


the oak tree while the yard was being put 


moved in piled under 


in shape and, as a result, I could not get 


The birds zrew 
and my models all de 


my camera inte position 
learned to fly 
parted. I waited one manana too many 

Oh, well. I I know 


technique was correct, even though the re 


up, 


is vacation my 


sults were not usable. I know a few more 
mistakes to avoid next time. I enjoy the 
experimentation and the doing as much as 
I do the actual results of photography 
So I am not really frustrated by the 
mockingbird situation. I do know, how 
ever, that the next time I decide to take a 
bird-oa-nest picture, I will do it now, and 
not put it off until tomorrow, vacation or 
no vacation. 


Mention NATURE MAGAZINE when answering advertisements 


CONTENTS NOTED 

Iwo particularly timely announcements 
have arrived via mail in the last few days 
The first is an announcement of the tenth 
exhibit of Nature photography 
being sponsored by the Ohio Falls Chapter 
of the Kentucky Society of Natural His 
tory. Final date for the receipt of entries 


annual 


is November 6, and the prints will be on | 


display in the Louisville 
November 19 to December 3. 

According to 
the exhibit is open to both slides 


Library 


from 
advance announcement 
moe 
chrome and color) and to monochrome or 
color prints. Hand-colored prints are not 
eligible. There will be three 
far as the awarding of honors is concerned 


divisions so 


Division B deals with botany, including 


wildflowers, ferns, fungi, mosses, trees, 
and the like. Division Z deals with 
zoology; mammals, birds, insects, rep- 
tiles, fishes, and so forth. Division G is 


general, including all other natural history 


subjects. Anyone, anywhere, may submit 


as many as four prints and/or as many as 


four transparencies. Entry fee is one 
dollar. 

For further information, as weil as for 
entry blanks, write to Kent Previette, 
Chairman, 2220 Highland Avenue, Louis 
ville 4, Kentucky. 

Now for the second announcement. It 
is not Christmas time yet, but the gift 


and greeting card season is not too far 
away. It is time to begin thinking about 
Christmas cards, particularly if you plan 
to use photographic ones and have not 
yet acquired a likely negative 

When you do have your picture and 
you want your cards printed, Yulecards, 
Department 115, Quincy 69, Massachus 
etts, offers to do the job for you. Prices 
run as low as one dollar for twenty cards 
and envelopes, plus twenty cents for ship 
ping 
and no negative, 


If you have a snapshot you like 


the company can make 


a new negative at a cost of fifty cents 
extra A three-cent stamp to the above 
address will bring full) particulars, and 


also a “De Luxe Personal Photo Christmas 


Card” if you inclose a negative 
Along the reading line, magazines pub 


lished 


products have articles of interest to camera 


by two makers of photograph 


users who like Nature and scientific sub 
jects 

The Ansconian for May-June had a 
very useful discussion giving “Exposure 


Suggestions for Sunsets in Color,’ 
by A. C. Shelton of the 
Club Department In it 
brought out some 


written 
Ansco Camera 
the 


very useful pointers 


author 
on 


how best to record the glorious colors of 


sunrise or sunset on film. It is well worth 
reading 

So is the article on “Deutal Photo- 
graphy” by Ellsworth kK. kelly, D-DS., 
of Phoenixville, Pa., which appears in the 


Io 
is the mountain climbing 
“High Life 
which 


Summer issue of Leica Photography 
teresting, too, 
and miniature camera article, 


” by 


appears in the same issue 


and Leicas, Eaton Cromwell, 
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AN ADVENTURE 
WITHE TOUCANS 
Continued from page 413 
Phey called much during the day; and by 
night all five still slept in the nest 
On May 24, forty-three days after the 
parents had first been seen carrying food 
into the nest, one of the young aracaris 
emerged. When | arrived in the evening 
the attendants were showing it how to re 
turn to the hole for the night One of 
them clung upside-down below the door 
way, while the fledgling came and hung 
momentarily to this bird’s back. It re 
minded me of a scene that [ had witnessed 
some years earlier in the Guatemalan high 
lands, when banded cactus wrens were 
helping their newly emerged fledglings t 
enter the sleeping-nest at evenfall. But 
that earlier scene had ended more happily 
The leaves were fast falling from the 
aracaris’ nest-tree and left the birds ex 
posed to the open sky which perhaps 
explains in part their growing neryousness 
1 had just slipped 
to watch the 


of the past few days 
little 


aracaris without alarming them, when sud 


into my wigwain 
denly and quite without warning a big 
white hawk, with black wings and black 
banded tail, swooped down from above and 
seized one of the unsuspecting aracaris in 
hawk’s 
descent carried it down among the foliage 
Meanwhile all the ara 
with a 


its talons. The impetus of the 
of another tree 


caris had dispersed, together 
Pucheran’s woodpecker and a pair of big 
who had been 
idly pecking among the branches of the 
As the Ghiesbrecht’s hawk arose 


aracari in its deadly grasp, the 


Malherbe’s we wd pecker 8 


nest-tree 
with the 
cries of the doomed bird were piteous to 
hear, reminding me of the wailing of a 
broken-hearted child They 
growing fainter, as the bird of prey flew 

followed by all the 
who had rallied to the 


continued 
over a deep ravine 
surviving aracaris 

defense of their comrade as, long be 


fore, the toucans had gathered around 
Walter Bates, 
forest he had seize d One of 
But the trees soor 


Doubtless the 


when in the Amazonian 


their band 
wounded by gunshot 
intercepted their forms 
aracaris availed nothing against the bigger 
ind more powerful hawk 

Phe onslaught of the hawk had been sé 
sudden that I was not sure whether it had 
young aracari or one of the 
grown birds. But later 
very dim, all five of the old bird 


cautiously returned to the nest-tree, and 


aptured the 
When the sky had 


become 


dashed into their dormitory as fast as it 
narrow doorway would allow It was the 
young bird who had emerged from it 
cradle only to fall into the 
of death. But it had at least taught me 


that young aracaris, like 


Waiting arm 
young wood 
swallows and wrens of 
are led back to sleep ir 
and that Ghiesbrecht’s hawk 
for all the snakes and lizards it devours 


peckers, barbets 


various species, 


their nest 


preys at times upon birds 
Next morning the aracaris left their nest 
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Three darted out very 
in the dim light when the motmots 


most cautious 
early 


began to hoot, while the other two d laved 


within for a far longer interval th us 
tomarily separated the exit f the several 
birds, then stuck their hea through the 
doorway and peered around long and care 


fully before enturing forth from their 
sale retreat But in pit 4 fear. all re 
turned prompt with food for the re 
maining nestting bring them many 
seeds of the wild nutmeg. as large as an 
olive, each « ly embraced by its pretty 
coral-red, branching aril piey in flavor 
and the only digestible portion. The arac 
aris now approached the doorway even 
more warily than before At times, for no 
reason that | could discover from my post 
amidst the underwood. all those in. the 
nest-tree ould be seized by a sudder 


panic and dart madly off together, calling 


pilit p is lordly and as rapidly as 
the structur f their voeal orga would 
allow Probably the had seen their 
enemy lurking in the vicinity for that 





evening the hawk returned, its appetite all 
another aracari 
had no 
newly emerged youngster to lead back into 
While the white hawk perched 


on one of the lower boughs of a neighbor- 


on edge, no doubt, for 


fledgling But today the aracart 


the cavity 


ing tree, they rested higher up to watch 
it Apparently they felt themselves well 
able to avoid the snake-eater 


by no means 


one of the siftest of bird 41 prey, and 
were concerned chietly for tl ety of 
the tledgli: ld t ntrader i\ 
but onl tw ‘ ir mis ents 1 the 
est that r the sk 
was nearly dark 

Phe following morning | again found it 
necessary ti e the white hawk fron 
the vicinity of th acal est N 
frend, who kept watch for me while | 
was busy vith the hawk. saw another 
fledgling depart Later | found it resting 
high up the nest-tree, with an at 
tendant ther d both ollering it 
something t it at th ame tire s hiile 
i third delivered tood t 1] oungster 
till in the 1 t Phus there had been at 
lea thr t mad { Phat 
ng two grow bird ed te leep oa 
the hole th tl ma t The 
follows fay t last | flew rth 
md tor tl 1 t tir er Seek 
the pa j ‘ th t 

On the ight alter t leparture of the 
ist { th u i i adult 
lept i i} | 1} followi night 
two | pt her adi roa ter | 

Ww fou I " t the lofty vit 
the evening. Tne j red where th 
urviving \ igst { lodge But 
from wha Vv bel the hawk tater 
{ i, | d that, but for 
thi ile tt th hol 
farm ‘ ha ‘ j tt 
gether high | hh the rrow 
loorwa ik 1 I { ( I icep 
ers in all 

From February until June, some holes 
high in a ily decayed t k standing i 
the water near the shore of the island weee 





used as dormitories by collared aracaris, 
On various evenings, [ saw from two to 
four of the toucans enter t eer this 
branchless trunk, which p bl ntained 
oue central cavity enlarged | lecay and 


ypening to the outside by the several ir 
regular doorways, which apparently had 


been made long before by woodpeckers. So 


far as I could learn, the aracaris ne r laid 
ges in this half-submerged and tres 
but used it only as a 1 
Doubtless these four birds had, during the 
same period, other dormitor conver 
iently situated in the vicinity. so that if ar 
nemy lurked in sight one when thes 


ame to bed, they might fly off and rest 


more securely in another of ' eat 
tered chambers Vhis ts the way of the 
red-billed Frantzius wacalr 

If one watches carefully as aracaris en 
ter the hole where they sleep. he may some 
times see one fold its loosely hinged tail 
upward over jts back. When Frantzius’s 
aracaris go Lojrest in acrowded dormitory 


| have at times seen the last of the flock 








push backward into the scant remaining 
space, folding its tail ove its | k as it 
passed through the doorway Phose whe 
have kept a captive toucan describe how 
the bird, as it’ prepares to sleep, turns 
back its head. resting the ‘ower mandible 
of its great bill upon the feath of its 
back, then bri forward its tail until it 
covers over t bill Rullling out its 
feathers, the slumbering toucan then re 

semmbles a feather-ball devoid of append 

wes This folded-up | posture 
eflects a great ecc | ind help 
us to understand how yanany of the big 
birds can pack themise int relatively 


small cavity 
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ENCOUNTER 
WITH A SKUNK 
By Mary GerBeER 
NE extremely warm July morning | 
with 2D4 


Was spraying poison ivy 


when I noticed a slight odor. denoting the 


presence of a skunk. | paid no attention 
to it, as the scent was faint and T assumed 
the wind had carried it for some distance 
] was spraying in the vicinity of an exca- 
vation that we intend to make intoa swim 
ming pool. It is about twenty-five feet by 
thirty feet, and about six feet deep at one 
end, tapering off to a depth of three feet 
at the other end. Due to the sparse rain- 
fall at that time, the bottom of the exca 
vation was dry except for a little mud at 
the deep end. 

As | 


noticed a dark object moving slightly in 


turned to refill my sprayer, I 
the mud at the bottom of the excavation. 
I moved closer and saw a small, black ani 
mal lying on his back in the mud. 

I ran te my husband, who was working 
nearby, and shouted excitedly, “Some 
thing fell into the 
think it’s a skunk.” 

He went down into the 
He placed the 


was matted with mud, 


swimming pool I 


pool with a 
shovel animal, whose fur 
upon the shovel 
and carried him into the shade. We ex- 
amined him carefully and found he was a 
totally black skunk 

Phe skunk’s heart) was still 


but he appeared to be very ill as he did 


beating 


not attempt to walk. He seemed to be 
having spasmodic couyulsions of one sort 
or another. We cleaned as much of the 
mud from his coat, as was possible. and 


noticed that his fur appeared straggly. We 


tried to feed him some warm milk, bat in 
spite ofthe fact that we placed some on his 
mouth, he would have none of it. Tis 


hind legs were still moving in spasmodic 
motion, and he continued involuntarily te 
throw his legs around as if in great pain 
We placed him on part of a carton and 
took him by automobile to the veterinarian 
with the hope that he could tind the cause 
of the trouble and cure it We also 
planned that if he could become well again 
we would have the doctor eliminate the 
odor. In that case, we hoped to keep him 
for a pet 
could be done 


Unfortunately, nothing 


for the poor ailing creature. “The veteri 
narian told us that the skunk was blind 
and from the appearance of his eyes had 
been that way for quite some time. He 
believed the blindness may have been duc 
to the 


caused the spasms. Due to his affliction 


same nervous disorder that) had 
he apparently had not been able to find 
enough food and was therefore very thin 

We were disappointed in not being able 
to keep him. However, we hope to cap- 
ture a baby skunk someday and have it 
altered so that we can keep it for a pet 
A skunk would make an excellent pet for 
us because, in addition to being attractive, 
Unlike cats, they will 
not frighten away or kill the many attrac- 
tive birds which hover about ip our trees. 


they catch mice. 


Wildlife Bulletins 
Three bulletins come to hand from the 
Canadian Wildlife Service, 


Resources and 


Department of 
Development, Ottawa 
These are the first three in a 
wildlife bulletins 
that will be issued from time to time as the 
material available The first 
deals with the “Mammals of Waterton 
Lakes National Park” work of 
A.W.F. Bantield) The second deals with 
“A Study of Bird Populations in the Apple 
Orchards of the Annapolis Valley. Nova 
Scotia” and is the work of John P. Kelsall 
Particular attention is paid to the effects 
birds The 
third bulletia is a creel census analysis of 
Prince Albert National Park prepared by 
Victor EF. F these 


bulletins are available on 


Canada 
series of management 


becomes 


and is the 


of orchard sprays on these 


Solman Copies of 
request to the 
address quoted 
Golden Anniversary 

When the Society of American Foresters 
neets in Washington, D December 13 
to 16, 1950, it will celebrate the Golden 
f that pro 


fessional organization in L900.) From small 


Anniversary of the founding « 


beginnings the Society has grown to a 


membership of 68000 technically trained 
foresters in the United States and Canada 


will hold 


sessions and specialized meetings dealing 


Phe December meeting general 
with phases of forestry practices and prob 
lems. Outstanding foresters who have 
made major contributions to the advance 
ment of forestry during the past 50 years 
will be honored at the annual banquet on 


December 15 


Cleveland Birds 

Birds of the Cleveland Region bidited 
by Arthur B. Williams. Cleveland, 1950 
Phe Cleveland Museum of Natural His 
tory. 215 pages 
a check list of bird 
ported within approximately thirty miles 
of the Cleveland Public In the 
gathering of the material many members 
Kirtland Bird 
contributed time and. effort 


species re 
Square 


or former members of the 
Club have 
Cleveland is a center of active bird inter 
est, which would seem inevitable since 131 
species of birds have been observed in 
Cleveland, on or over the 


Museum of Natural His 


downtown 
grounds of the 


tory 


Trees 

By William 
1950. Stack 
Ilustrated 


Pennsylvania 

The Trees of Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg, Pa 

pole and Heck 363 pages 
$5.00 

This is 


manual of the 


a popular, thoroughly lustrated 
trees of the 
State.” The illustrations, 


line drawings of the leaves 


Keystone 
Which are from 
, twigs and fruits 
of the trees, are considerably larger than 
manuals, 
Although scien 
text is presented in 


is the case with most similar 
thus aiding identification 
tifically accurate, the 
terms sufficiently popular for use by lay- 
men 





SK Y- SCOPE 


reflecting type, 
Ss sweeping the 
craters, Saturn's Ring, 
ms and close ‘“double-stars”’ 
clearness 


ful diameter 


catnancesh wy telescope tha 





Jupiter's 4 nm 


with guaranteed observator 





It has a tested '4-wave aluminized mirror, 
Ramsden type eyepiece and is 


£0 powe 
equatorially mounted on an all-metal stand 


Complete 


as illustrated 
$25 


100 & 35 powe 
extra eye-pieces 


are available at 


$5.00 each 
We invite your attention to our free and 
straightforward descriptive brochure #2 whict 


als shows photographs of the nd dua 


parts used 


The Skyscope Company, Inc. 
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475 - Sth Avenue ew York 17 











“Buide To Science Teaching 


A Practical, Authoritative, Teacher's 
Manual that Fills a Long-Felt Need 


The result of years 
and pupils; checked 
by leading educators thr 

It is designed to deve 


of experience with teachers 
riticized and supplemented 
rhout the United States 
an honest, critical, open 
rainded, impersonal habit and spirit of inquiry which 
recognizes the relationship between cause and effec 
and looks to proof for authority rather than to au 
thority for proof 





AN INVALUABLE AID TO TEACHERS 
OF NATURE SCIENCHI 


Prick 50¢ PER Cory 


AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION 
1214 Sixteenth St., N.W 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 





THE NATURE OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 


by Marston Bates 


THE enquiring read 
maswoegg will delight in this 
Blucid, entertaining 
> book which reveals the 
? methods and motives 
} Bof science in its ap 
NAL UR \l proach to natural his 
Tk RY tory. Dr. Bates, an 
eminent biologist, suc- 
ceeds in opening up to 
the reader's eyes the 
intricate wonders of 
the living world, but 
more important, he 
gives a rare backstage 
view of science, its strategy, its techniques 
and its philosophy 
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4 URI 


309 pages $3.50 


SEND YOUR ORDER DIRECTLY TO 


American Nature Association 


1214 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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OBSERVATORIES 


Continued from page 436 
area of London surrounded it, industrial 
plants had moved in, and there was the 
glare of the bright London sky as well as 
smoky atmosphere. At the time it was 


founded in 1675, by Charles II, Green 





wich had been a small village near London 
From the time when a large transit circle 
came into use in 1851, up to the time of 
moving of the observatory, 650,000 ob 
servations of sun, moon, planets and stars 
were made with that instrument alone 
Through Greenwich also passes the prime 
or zero meridian established by interna 
tional agreement in 1884. Standard Time 
zones are with reference to this meridian 
as well as longitude and universal time, in 
which most astronomical data are given 
The site chosen for the new Royal Green 
wich Observatory, and the location to 
which it has now moved, is Herstmonceux 
Castle in Sussex 12 miles from Eastbourne 
This is considered one of the finest ex- 
amples of old English castles and was built 
in 1446. On the 370 acres that are a part 
of the estate there will be ample room for 
the expansion of the observatory and the 
erection of additional modern telescopes 
The 98-inch mirror for what will be the 
largest telescope in the world, next to 
the Mt. Wilson 100-inch and Palomar 200- 
inch, has been presented to the Royal, 
Observatory by the McGregor Fund of 
the University of Michigan. The presen- 
tation was made in March of last year dur 
ing the visit there of the Astronomer Royal, 
Sir Harold Spencer Jones. The telescope 
that will use the mirror will be known as 
the Isaac Newton telescope 

In the month of October Mercury will 
be in the morning sky all the month and 
favorably placed at greatest western elong 


ation on October 2 


It should be easily 
found then, and for a week or more be 
fore and after in the morning twilight 
There will be a close conjunction of Mer 
eury and Saturn on October 6. Venus will be 
too close to the sun for observation in the 
morning sky this month. Mars is now 
moving rapidly eastward and may be seen 
low in the southwest after sunset, passing 
Antares early in the month. Jupiter is 
now in fine position for observation in 
the southern sky, visible most of the night 
in the constellation of Aquarius. Saturn 
is in the constellation of Virgo this month 
in the morning sky, rising more than an 
hour before the sun and in conjunction 


with Mercury on October 6 


Bulletins of Interest 

Recent bulletins that we have received 
and which may be of interest to some of 
“Point 
Four and Education” and “Education of 
the Gifted,” both published by the Educa 
Policies Commission, 1201) l6th 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C The 
first is available for 20 cents, the second 
for 35 cents “Guide to Source Material 
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our members and readers include 


tional 


Street 


on Water Pollution Control.” This is a 
key to agencies concerned with this prob- 
lem and information bearing upon it, and 
available from the Division of Water 


Pollution Control, Public Health Service, 


Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C “Waterfowl of Lake Merritt” 


is a little pamphlet published by the Board 
of Park Directors of Oakland, California 
describing the waterfowl species that find 
haven in that community’s famous refuge 

“Down the Hatch Safety Precau 
tions Afloat,” available from Marine Sales 
Gulf Oil Corporation, 1009 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 3 


vice on safety on the water 


), Pa., contains some good ad 
“Living 
America,” avail 
able from the Ecologists Union, 1214 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
the program contemplated through the 


Poisonous Snakes of Texas,”” by John E 


Museums of Primitive 
, describes 
proposed Nature Conservancy 


Werler describes these snakes and treat 
ment of their bites and is available from 
the Texas Game, Fish and Oyster Com 
mission, Austin, Texas. 


PHE OARFISH 
(Continued from page 416) 
a hook or a rope, a crest of a fine red colour 
This crest 
The fish 
slowly sank again but appeared later in 


was erected from the head 
was nearly 3 feet out of water 


the morning again and was at last scram 
bled on board a boat.’ 

Dr. Jones continued; “‘In the water the 
fish was a wonderful sight. The vivid red 
crest and dorsal fin, and the scarlet stream- 
ers on his sides, and the blue of his head 
and intense shine of silver of his bedy 
making hiin very beautiful in the clear 
water. His tail was bitten off just behind 
the vent; the remaining head and body 
measured 11 feet, 9 inches, it weighed 140 
pounds. The greatest depth was 13 inches.” 

Juvenile oarfishes are just as handsome 
as their parents. Mr. C. F. Holder de- 
scribed the color of the small specimen he 
had observed in shallow water in Cali 
‘Its ‘topknot’ 


pared to nothing else 


fornia it can be com- 
was a vivid red 
or scarlet mass of seeming plumes the 
which merged into a long 


The color 


dorsal fins 
dorsal fin, extending to the tail 
of the body was a brilliant silver sheen 
splashed with equally vivid black zebra- 
like stripes, which gave the fish a most 
striking appearance.” 

Dr. T. Jeffrey Parker, a New Zealand 
scientist, made a study of oarfishes in 
1884 and recognized eight species. The 
proportions of head and body, number of 
fin rays, and the character of the tail, 
however, differ greatly at different ages 
It is believed by some fishery experts that 
most of all the described species belong 
to a single cosmopolitan species, the great 
oarhish, Regalecus glesne 

Literally, the oarfish has blundered into 
tuc hands of man in the past. Ironically 
enough it has never been captured in a 
net or trap, nor has it been tempted by 


the lure of the ocean anglers. It has no 


commercial value, nor any potentialities 
as a game fish; on the other hand, side- 
show exhibitors would be greatly influ- 
enced by its sea-serpent possibilities. Its 
brazen countenance and mysterious habits 
make it a formidible adversary for the 
prying eyes of the romantic ichthyologist. 

No other animal has excited the imagi- 
nation of so many people in all lands as 
the mythical sea-serpent, and it is en 
couraging to know that the oarfish is re- 
sponsible for many of such stories. It is 
safe to say that as man plies the ocean in 
greater numbers, simultaneously unlock- 
ing the proverbial Davy Jones’ locker, his 
encounters with the oarfish to some a 
sea serpent in masquera de will in- 
crease. Perhaps it will no longer elicit 
fabulous, absurd newspaper copy One 
thing is sure, if color and beauty is a mea- 
sure of wealth, then the oarfish is one of 


the real treasures of ocean depths 


Intelligent Goldfish 
Feeling that it may add its bit to in- 
formation on the longevity of fish, J. A 
Small of Mexico, 
follows 
“In 1928 a friend presented me with a 
pair of fishes, commonly known as gold- 


Polanco, rep rts as 


fish. The pair was placed in a pond in 
the garden. The spawn hatched each year 
were from 500 to 1500, the mortality rate 
being high, as the maximum surviving to 
10 fishes an- 


maturity never exceeded 


nually. The male became blind and died 
many years ago, but the female lived, in 
yur possession, for 22 years, having died 
in June, 1950 


ntelligence, coming when called, begging 


She displayed remarkable 


‘or food, and having no fear of dogs 
Should a cat or fish-eating bird arrive, 
however, she would immediately disappear 
and peep out later from some other loca 
tion in the pool, remaining there until the 
All her offspring, how 
ever, are just ‘poor fish’ and show no in 


coast was clear 


telligence whatsoever.’ 


Minnesota Naturalists 

In September, 1949, The Natural His- 
tory Society of Minnesota was launched 
with a membership goal of five hundred 
members. This was reached in less than 
six months, and the charter membership 
reached 569. The society is devoted to the 
study of Nature and is dedicated to con- 
servation. Its program is a broad one and 
geared to family activity 
Dr. Clayton G. Rudd, president; Whitney 
HI. Eastman, vice-president; Dr. Walter 
J. Breckenridge, vice-president; William B 
Rennie, secretary and Cortis N. Rice, Jr., 
Treasurer. Hleadquarters are 315 Medical 
Arts Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
f the society is The 


The officers are 


Official publication 
Vinnesota Naturalist, at present a mimeo- 
graphed publication with illustrated cover, 
brought out under the editorship of G 


Victor Lowrie 





are 





Conservation Awards 


At its annual meeting at Eagle River, 
Wisconsin, October 8, 9, 10, and 11, The 
American Forestry Association will present 
awards for outstanding service to conserva- 
tion to five national leaders in forestry and 
related fields. 
the 75th anniversary of the founding of 
the association, will be held jointly with 


The meeting, celebrating 


the Canadian Forestry Association, which 
is marking its 50th year. The 1950 award 
winners, as announced by A. C. 
president of the association are Charles F 
N. “Ding” 


Spurr, 


Evans of Atlanta, Georgia; J. 
Darling of Des Moines, Iowa; Wakelin 
MecNeel of Madison, Wisconsin; Col 
William B. Greeley of Seattle, Washing- 
ton; and Harry E. Wood of Tallahassee 
Florida 


Across the Pacific 


Kon-Tiki. By Thor Heyerdahl. Chi- 
1950. Rand MeNally and Com- 
Illustrated. $4.00 


cago. 
pany. 304 pages 

This is the story of an amazing adven- 
ture — a crossing of the Pacific Ocean from 
the coast of Peru to Polynesia on @ primi- 
tive log raft. For 101 days and nights the 
author and five companions traveled 4300 
miles of trackless ocean on what was as 
nearly as possible a replica of the only sail- 
ing vessel known to ancient Peruvians. 
The raft was named Kon-Tiki in honor of a 
pre-Inca sun-king, and the object of the 
trip was to prove that ancient Peruvians 
could have thus migrated and established 
the Polynesian race on the South Pacific 
islands. The story of the trip was first 
published in the homeland of the adven- 
turous author, Norway, and has been 
acclaimed as one of the great sea stories of 
the Twentieth Century. It is a fascinat 
ing, exciting story of unbelievable hazard 


and daring 


Scientific Thought 


The Evolution of Scientific Thought. By 
A. d’Abro New York 1950. Dover 
Publications 481 pages I!ustrated 
$3.95 

his is a second edition, revised and en- 
larged, of a book that has become a stand- 
ard work. It the evolution of 
scientific thought from Newton to Ein- 


traces 
stein. The book is divided into four major 
groupings, treating first with pre-relativity 
physics, then with the special theory of 
relativity, moves on to the general theory 
of relativity and concludes with a section 
devoted to the methodology of science 


[illinois Flora 


Neville 
The 
368 pages 


George 
1950 


Flora of Tl'inois By 
Jones. Notre Dame, Indiana 
American Midland Naturalist 

This is a second edition of this key to 
Illinois flora, certain revisions having been 
text. Also the 
keys have been rearranged and corrected 
The price is $4.25 


made in the analytical 


in some detail 


| 
| 
| 
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Correspondence Notes 

BIRDS OR WILD FLOWERS 
Twenty attractive, French Fold note- 
heads for personal notes, thank-you 
notes, invitations, informal place 
cards, etc. Ten or more designs in 
full color in each box of twenty, with 
twenty envelopes. Packed in attrac- 
tive, illuatrated gift box. Each note- 
head folded to size of 344 by 44. 


CHOICE OF: 
Item 1. Game Bird Notes 
Item 2. Wild Bird Notes 
Item 3. Flower Notes 
Item 4. Audubon Bird Notes. 


$1.00 per Box 
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Thirty-two 
cards to the 
box, with ten to fourteen different 


subjects in each box. Reproduced in | 


full color on heavy antique stock. 


CHOICE OF: 
Itern 5. Wild Bird Post Cards 
Item 6. Flower Post Cards 
Item 7. Audubon Bird Post Cards 
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Large Print Sets 


—> 

Six full-color prints reproduced 
on fine, heavy paper, suitable for 
framing, mounting on Scrap Bas- 
kets, Telephone Book Covers and 
for other decorative purposes. 
Over-all size, 844 by 11; print size 
74% by 9. Six prints to each set. 


CHOICE OF: 
10. Game Bird Prints 
ll. Wild Bird Prints 
12. Flower Prints 
13. Audubon Bird Prints 


$1.00 per Set 
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Tree Crops 


Tree Crops 1 Permanent Agriculture 
By J. Russell Smith New York 1950 
The Farmer's Book Club; Devin-Adair 
Company 108 pages Illustrated. $6.00 
sromiield describes this book as 


“one of the important books of our time 


Louis 


nits relation to ecology, national economic 
and human welfare Phis praise is truly 
warranted The author says that “this 
book is written to persons of imagination 
who love trees and love their country, and 
to those who are interested in the problem 
of saving natural resources an absolute 
necessity i we are to continue as a great 
power Drees are basic to the prevention 
of erosion and the preservation and pro 
ductivity of crop lands Phey are also a 
crop themselves, or yield) valuable crops 
of nuts and other fruits for human and ani 
mal consumption. So, between the covers 
of this book, the author has brought the 
general and spectiic story of @ permanent 
arboreal agriculture based upon the right 
tree for the right place; based upon the 
preatest and wisest use of the tree 

The author is) Emeritus Professor of 
Keonomic Geography at Columbia t ni 
sity. His travels have taken him to many 
far parts of the world where he has seen 
the dire results of the elimination of the 
srowing tree and the hill-saving forest 
He is convinced that our future depends 
Upon our preventing such a fate in Ameri 
ca. Besides being a conservation book of 
great force and value, it is a book to which 
one mas turn for tree facts, information on 
culture, data on the place of specific types 


of trees in any agricultural economy 


Joseph Wade Retires 


Joseph oS. Wade. Entomologist in) the 
(OS. Department of Agriculture. and fo 
many Sears affiliated with Nature Maga 


retired on July 31, at age 70, 


vine, Wa 
after more than 37 vears of Government 
service 

Born in Kentucky, he was reared on a 
and early became inter 


attended 


farm in Whansas 
ested in natural history he 

and tater tos 
work at State University of lowa and at 
University (Chica Tle began sery ice 


inthe then Bureau of Entomolo 


Fairmount College rh Special 


vin LOL} 
and for four vears worked on taple croy 
tnsect pests mm the middle West In 1Ol7 
he was transferred tate the Washington of 


fice of the Division of Cereal and Forage 


Insect Lnvestizations where he « tinued 
work until retirement 

In the earlier eat { his serviee M 
Wade made pecial studies f the tay 


onoms and life history of meool the ec 
nomic species of beetles on which he pul 
lished a number of paper Later as has 


interests becar 


more diversithed. bre pul 


lished, in addition to bis work on cereal 
and forage insects, many articles dealing 
with biographies fentomologists and other 


logy 


scientists and with the history of zoo 
In all, he has published more than 561 


papers on scientific, historical and literary 


subject. His latest contribution, soon to 
be issued by the International Society of 
Sugar Cane Vechnolgists, is a comprehen 
sive world bibliography of sugar cane in 
sects and their natural enemies 

For many years Mr. Wade also has been 
active in the work of the Entomological 
of Washington and the Biological 


Society of Washington, and has served as 


Society 
president of each of these societies. In ad 
dition he holds active fellowship or mem 
bership in a numberof scientific and other 


organizations 


Poetry Awards 


Announcement tis made by Uhe Editor 


Poetry Awards, 1420) East) Mountain 
Street, Pasadena California, of the 
third annual contests for outstanding 
poetry Awards are made in sey eral classi 


including collegiate poets 


fications y. pub 
lished poems tn magazines and book-length 
poetry. Space does not permit giving all 
the details of the contest, but this informa 
address 


tion may be obtained from = the 


viven above 


Wilderness Research Center 


Research laboratories have sprung up in 
almost every field of human endeavor in 
the past twenty-five years, now a research 
laboratory bas been established to delve 
into the problems and intricacies of just 
plain wilderness It is located on Bass 
wood Lake, near the international bound 
ay, In the Reoadless Area of the famous 
Quetico-Superior wilderness. The Quetico 
Superior country of northern Minnesota 
and adjoining northwestern Ontario, com 
prising some 16.000) square miles, ts) the 
largest and most comprehensive accessible 
wilderness area of the central North Ameri 
More than 


an content 13.000.000 


poeple nearly a third of the LS popu- 
lation live within a 750-mile radius 
of it 


The first-of-its-hind in the world, the 
research center faces a busy and challeng 
mg future Surrounding it ts a classical 
Northwestern 


many years been send 


wea of complex geolog 
University has for 
ing it summer field course into this area 
to supplement classroom: work. and to in 
troduce the tudent, first hand, to the 
problen ft interpreting geology tn the 
field lt 


training 


essential for his professional 
Paleobotanic studies by pollen analysis 
from the bogs of the 
country by Dr J l 
Potzger of Butler University were partly 


conducted from the new Wilderness R 


to peat 


samples 


Ouetico-Superiot 


search Center These studies have traced 
the whole history of the Quetico-Superior 
forest from the end of the Tee Age down to 
the present lay 

The activities of the Center are now 


supervised by informal committees, com- 


posed of scientists from a state university, 
S. federal 


is privately sup 


a Canadian university, and a lt 
ALCHCY Phe Center 
perted, however. ‘The two universities 
have already received contributions from 
the Center, consisting of herbaria of plants 
indigenous to the Quetico-Superior wilder- 
ness canoe COUNnTLY 

Entomological studies have recently 
uted at the Center 


ntually produce reports on the insect 


These will 


life of the Quetico-Superior country. Un 
doubtedly exhibit displays of insect life 
will be available for distribution as the 
herbaria have been 

Scientists from several states are al 
ready utilizing the facilities of the Center 
for their experimental work. Some of the 
projects that are under way, such as the 
thinning of stagnant Norway pine stands 
will require a gene ation or more to com 
plete Naturally, being located in’ the 
heart of the great Quetico-Superior Forest, 
silvicultural field studies and practices will 
contribute a substantial share of the Cen- 
ter’s projects 

lehthyological studies will be important 
inasmuch as the glacial origin of the lakes 
makes the problem of food and propaga- 
tion of particular concern in the area. The 
inaccessibility of large portions of the wild 
erness core of the area make stocking im 
practical 

Bird studies will also be important at 
the Center. Dr. Breckenridge of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota has written of the 


birds of the Quetico-Superior country. Al 


ready since white men first visited the 


country, the famous passenger pigeons 
have become extinet At one time the 
passenger pigeon was so prolific in’ the 
eastern portion of the Quetico-Superior 
country that the Pigeon River was so 
named 

Many jeading museum people advocate 
the Quetico-Superior country as an out 
standing example of a living museum that 
should be retained in an unmodified state 
of Nature With less than three-quarters 
of one percent of the area of the United 
States still qualified to be called “wilder 
ness” they point out that “tomorrow may 
he too late 
territory that so nearly simulates what our 


to make 


to save this precious vestige of 


forefathers conquered in’ order 
America what it is today 

It is hoped that) the Quetico-Superior 
country will soon be dedicated as the Inter 
Peace Memorial Forest his 


will be accomplished by an 


national 





agreement with 
Canada for the adoption of common ad 
ministrative principles to be applied re 
spectively by each country on both sides 


of the border 


Superior country will be 


In this way the Quetico 
saved for po 
terity and for students as a living outdoor 


wilderness laboratory 
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UNDER THE 
MICROSCOPE 


By JULIAN D. 
CORRINGTON 


FILARIASIS 


FTER the recent world fracas had 
progressed to the South Pacific, a 
fear began to permeate certain of 

sur troops and their Stateside families 
worse than sharks, 
For 


the country of the insidious and deadly 


a fear of something 


w shells, or Jap grenades this was 
elephantiasis, most horribly disfiguring of 
all diseases! It was impossible to keep 
from being bitten by at least a few mos 
quitoes, no matter the extent of precau- 
tions, and once bitten, you were doomed! 
Filariated troops would not be allowed to 
return home after the war because of the 
danger of spreading this dread scourge 
through the civilian population by infect 
ing our native mosquitoes! Rumors flew 
thickly 

Sut our armed forces, as in no previous 
war, carried experts in every conceivable 
field, and this problem was attacked with 
than those more directly 


no less vigor 


military. Physicians, particularly those 
already familiar with problems in tropical 
medicine and in public health, epidemiolo- 
gists, bacteriologists, parasitologists, en- 


tomologists, chemists scores of persons 
represt nting special skills and knowledge, 
formed a part of our immense military 
The tiny 


establishment worms 


respon- 
sible for the formidable symptoms of this 
awesome disease were intensively con- 


sidered as never before. The mosquitoes 


were studied or restudied The people 
both native and our own foreign invading 
force were scanned carefully in relation 
to all factors involving this and other dis 
eases. Sprays, repellants, drugs, hospital 
all aspects of the case were 
The result of all this intensified 
work on Combined Operation Filariasis 
deal of 


much, though not all of the many angles 


proc edures 
explored 
new knowledge of 


was a great 


of the problem. Vague rumors and scuttle- 
butt were replaced by definite information, 
both at 
subject: remains 


allaying many groundless fears, 


and abroad The 


no less real and serious, but divested now 


home 


f its mystical and baseless elements 

The disease in question is not elephanti 
asis, as is Commonly supposed This is a 
term descriptive of one of the most ag 
and ad 


gravated symptoms in extreme 


vanced cases, and refers to an enormous 





swelling of the ex- 


4t progressive 





amount 


tremities, genitalia, or breasts. The mod 
ern method of naming diseases caused by 
animal parasites is to suffix the ending 
lasis (eyé-asis), signifying state or condi 
tion, especially a morbid state or condition 


The 


parasite in question was long known scien 


as in the word elephantiasis itself 


tifically as Filaria bancrofti (Bancroft’s 


446 





Microfilaria bancrofti in human blood, 1170X 


thread-worm), hence the disease caused 
by this worm came to be designated as 
filariasis bancrofli (filla-ryé-asis). This 


name remains, even though the official 
appellation of the parasite is now Wucher 
eria bancrofti, after Dr. O. Wucherer, one 
of the earlier workers on this disease. In 
the worm is the 


(disease-causer) or eliological 


medical terminology, 
pathogen 
causal) agent 

Bancroft first saw the adult worms, in a 
1876-77 


Sir Patrick Manson, one of the great fig 


case at Brisbane, Australia, in 


ures in the history of parasitology, made 
some most important studies at Amoy, 
China, demonstrating not only that Culer 
quinquefasciatus, the common brown house 
mosquito of the tropics, transmitted larval 
worms to man, but that the insect was an 
that it 
the larval worm to de 
the 
thorax of the insect before it could become 
adult 
period requires ten days to two weeks 
Manson worked this out in 1878, the first 


contribution to nematode life his 


obligatory intermediate host 
was essential for 
velop and mature in the muscles o 
Phis incubation 


later on in man 


major 
and the following year discovered 
that the 
larvae in human blood come to the 
faces of the 


tories 
the phenomenon of pertodicity 
sur- 
body at night, in most cases 
at which time they are available for inges 
tion by nocturnal mosquitoes, and that 
they retreat to deep blood or lymphatic 
vessels in the daytime 

W hile this 


disease is solely by mosquitoes, the number 


transmission of world-wide 


of species that can act as vectors (trans- 


Often 


diseases are specific as to hosts, but not so 


porters) is uncomfortably large 
with filariasis, which may be carried by at 
least some of the species from all the im- 
vortant genera of mosquitoes. Since these 


nsects act also as intermediate hosts 
they are said to nurse the disease. 

But if non-specific as to vector, filariasis 
hancrofti is very much so for its final or 


The 


human species is thus also the only res- 


definitive host, which is solely man 


ervoir, maintaining an endemic source of 
the infection of 


hus a 


supply for continuous 


mosquitoes new crop of mos 
quitoes becomes infected by biting heavily 
laden natives on a South Seas island, then 
the mosquitoes, after the incubation peri 
od has passed, transmit filariasis to invad 
Naturally, it 
thought that when these soldiers returned 
they the local 
quitoes, which in turn would transmit this 


Amer 


ica. For it has repeatedly been demon 


troops was 


ing white 


home, would infect mos 


terrifying affliction to everyone in 


strated that there is no natural immunity 
to filarial infection. But this fear-inspir 
ing picture failed to materialize As a 
fact, 
lished long ago at Charleston, S. C 


estab 
but 


never reached alarming proportions there 


matter of filariasis became 


and has apparently died out altogether 
in that district 

Phe adult worms are so thread-like that 
this characteristic provided a name for the 
whole group of which they are members 
filam, thread Females range from 70 
to 100 mm 
They dwell in the lymphatic vessels and 


in length, males only 40 mm. 





Ee 








glands of infected individuals, where the 
females discharge sheathed embryos called 
microfilariae. ‘These average 270 micra in 
length by 8.7 micra in diameter, and con- 
sist of rows of nuclei within a sheath that 
represents either the old egg membrane 
or a shed skin. There are diagnostic cells 
and organ-forerunners by means of which 
the microfilariae of different species can 
No further development 
host 


parently none of the symptoms of filariasis 


be told apart. 


ensues within the human and ap- 


are caused by these larvae, but only by 
the adults. 


true of others, these larvae were discovered 


In this species, as is generally 
before the adults were seen, as they lie 
readily available in the peripheral circu 
lation, whereas the adults live in remote 
and deep-seated regions of the body. In 
fact, the related species, Wouchereria ma- 
layi, which produces symptoms similar to 
those of W. bancrofti, was first discovered 
in 1927 in the larval form and was named 
Vicrofilaria malayi. The adult 
found until 1940, at which time the name 
The 
larvae are still designated specifically, as a 
the 
Vicrofilaria was that of a genus; 


was not 


was changed to Wuchererta malayt 


matter of convenience, as if name 
when 
abbreviated, two letters are used instead 
of one to show that a generic name is not 
intended. Thus, Mf. banerofti, My. malayi 

In the mosquito, microfilariae penetrate 
the wall of the stomach and pass to the 
thorax muscles, lying iengthwise, parallel 
to the muscle fibers They become short 
and thick, assuming the “sausage” shape, 


Migrat- 
ing to the mouthparts of the insect, they 


later becoming again filariform 


pass down the proboscis and, at the time 
the mosquito takes a blood meal, are de- 
posited on the skin of man, and tay either 


j 


penetrate the wound made by the mos- 
quito or the uninjured skin near the site 
of puncture. Nothing is known of what 
happens next in the human host, but evi 
dently the worms reach the lymphatics 
and mature ina yvear,or possibly somewhat 
less. 

The adults do their damage by mechan- 
ical clogging of and by producing inflam 
mation in the lyinphatic vessels (lymphan- 
gitis) or lymph glands (lymphadenitis) 
according to one of the prevalent opinions 
Other investigators hold that the reactions 
to the parasites, notably the inflammatory 
still 


believe that the bulk of the damage is done 


ones, are allergic in nature; others 
yy secondary invaders, such as strep and 
staph infection. Probably the worms give 
MT toxic substances which cause inflarmma- 


tion, followed later by a process of fibrosis 


the development of fibrous tissue. This 
in turn contributes greatly, as scar tissue 
to blockage of lymph channels. Allergic 


reactions would account for many of the 
more violent syniptoms, as chills and fever 
Certain experts in this field believe that 
elephantiasis — should this final symptom 


develop is caused by dead worms, and 
hence question the wisdom of remedies 
that seek to kill the parasites 


thorities report a certain amount of suc- 


Some au- 


cess from surgery, others believe this re- 


ee 


course definitely harmful 

Prior to the last World War, the com- 
mon experience of Europeans who con- 
tracted filariasis, was a slow onset and 
The 
Englishman in India, for example, was 


gradual progress over many years 


segregated from the native population and 
lived within screened premises so that the 
number of bites he received, and hence 
of microfilariae entering his body, was low. 
The adult 
years, but they do die out eventually and 
the total number in 


worms live some four or five 
this serves to lower 
the body. Gradually, however, from con- 
tinued reinfection, the worm fauna of the 
Englishman's body increases and so do the 
symptoms, possibly progressing as far as 
elephantiasis. If he stays in India, it may 
take the disease as long as tifty years to 
kill him; or he may move back to England, 
where the symptoms will gradually sub- 
side as the old worms die and no new ones 
take their place. The amount of subsi 
dence depends on how far the disease has 
progressed. Up to a point, he may show 
complete recovery beyond this point 
the prognosis is not so good 

This same picture could be made for 
American troops throughGut the tropics 
of the world in general filariasis is 
But in the South Pacific, the 
principal vector on many islands is a day- 
fédes scutellaris. On 
Samoa, for example, our men had to fre- 


worldwide. 
flying mosquito, 


quent regions inhabited by a heavily-in- 
fected native population, alongside ac 
tively mosquito-breeding situations, and 
be exposed to mosquitoes that bite at any 
time they can get it. Hence they probably 
received as many bites in a few days as 
India 


our bypothetical Englishman in 


would have had in a year. Accordingly, 


the allergic reactions were severe, but 
only the more aggravated cases led to 
elephantiasis. For this terrible end re- 


sult, long continued and heavy infection 
is necessary. 

It seems like an incredibly omniscient 
adaptation, but it is a remarkable fact 
that in places where this day-flying mos- 
quito is the chief vector, the microfilariae 
show no periodicity, or even a slight dius 
nal one. It is as if these worms knew the 
habits of their mosquito vectors! You 
can make out a beautiful philosophical 
case for this on a basis of natural selection 
Where the cosmopolitan Culex quinque 
fasciatus (called C. fatigans in older medi- 
cal reports) or Anopheles gambiae in West 
Africa, or any of numerous other nocturnal 
mosquitoes are the vectors, the micro- 
filariae swarm to the surface capillaries 


at night. A given chart might show, for 


example, only 2 or 3 microfilariae per 16 
cu. mm. of surface blood up to 6 P.M 

then, at that hour, 4 or 5, then a sudden 
sharp rise to over 100 at 10 P_M., a fall 
to around 25 by 2 A.M 


3 by 6 A.M 


tributed by 


, and back to 2 o1 

The non-periodic form dis 
Aedes scutellaris was described 
1941 as a distinct 
species, Wuchereria pactfica, but there is 


by Manson-Bahr in 


as yet no general agreement as to the valid- 
ity of this distinction, nor on the reasons 


| 
| 
| 
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hehind periodic ity or its absenc e 

By means of sprays, dusts, and repel- 
lants against the mosquito, destruction of 
its breeding grounds where possible, use of 
sereens and netting on houses and pet 
sonnel, and avoidance of those carrying 
microtilariae in their blood, such as native 
servants, incidence of infection can be 
drastically curtailed. ‘There are also some 
new remedies, chiefly compounds of anti 
mony and of arsenic, that have given 
good results, although one would hardly 
say as yet that a cure had been discovered 
The outlook today is very different than 


earlier in this century, however; the mys 


color filters for black-and-white photog- 
raphy. The camera is a self-aligning reflex 
with precision focusing device, automatic 
attached 


exposure meter The ve 


shutter, and sensitive 


Repax 
photoe lectri« 


tical column is provided with a counter 
balanced elevating clutch for the camera, 
operating by rack and pinion 

Accessories, not shown in the picture, 
convert the unit for photomacro work, 
cinephotomicrography, general laboratory 
photography, photocopying of opaque and 
translucent objects, and photoenlarging 
120 roll film, 2'%4 


x 314 cut or pack film, or standard 35 mm 


The camera, using No 





host; often this means the death of the 
parasite as well. Accordingly it is taken 
as good evidence that those species that 
bring about a maximum of reaction and 
mortality have been with man for the 
shortest. periods too brief for adjust- 
ments to have been made. Thus there 
are clues in many cases as to how long man 
has been victimized by particular guests 

Again, man doubtless gained some of 
his parasites when they evolved the digene- 
tic habit 


in two different manners, with more ort 


the condition of reproducing 


less of an alternation of generations 


Fasciola is a classic example, larval stages 








Se Tt we 


tery has gone out of the dread elephantiasis film, may be detached and used on tripod inhabiting snails and reproducing asexual i 
and, with proper knowledge and precau or hand-held for any form of photography ly (or at least parthenogenetically ), adults E 
tions, there is mo longer any peacetime Price, without microscope, $825.00. For dwelling tu sheep and reproducing sexually 3 
reason to contract filariasis to the degree further information, address Silge & Kuhne, this Department, May, 1947). Alterna | 
that will lead to the more alarming symp Box FL, 153 Kearny St., San Francisco 8, tion of hosts accompanies digenesis and, q 
toms, nor any reason to continue unaided California as an example of recapitulation, the origi is 
should such infection occur nal host is taken to be that in which the § 

As a microtechnical note, blood samples larva or asexually reproducing form occurs 


for diagnosis and the preparation of slides 
of the oicrofilariae must be taken from 


superticial blood vessels according to peri 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


today. From this view, his parasites are 
far older than man 


Small wonder, then, that the parasitolo- 


odicity at night for the noecturnally Which is the older man or his para gist sees an ancient lineage for those ani 
periodic form, by day for the other, Thick sites? At first thought, one replies, “Why mals whose lives have been so intimately 
blood films are preferred, since the larvae man, of course. How can there be human bound to that of man. He pictures the 


may not be abundant 


Stain with hema 
toxslin, Guemsa, or Wright, as per details 


found in medical manuals 





parasites before there are men to harbor 
them But a little reflection causes the 
student of the subject to reverse this opin 
ion. ‘There is probably no species of mam 
mal that does not have parasites and this 
has been as true in the past as today 
Parasites and hosts comunonly evolve to 
gether, and so those prehuman anthropoids 
that ultimately became men were the 
bearers of the ancestral protozoans 


that developed into 


worms 
and arthrope 
the well | 

Oh to put it 


do type 
i hurman fauna of our times 


in the forme of the 


} 
neemcthy 


cave dweller of several hundreds of thou 
sands of years ago as scratching the same 
or similar types of lice and fleas, ingesting 
the same forms of ascaris and tapeworms, 
as are acquired by great numbers of the 
All of this is indirect, 
In addition, 


peoples of today. 
though convincing, evidence 
there are many references to parasites in 
ancient writings, and some of the parasites 
themselves in Egyptian mummies, as will 


be recounted in our next installment 


shortest proer nthe English language Vile ‘RO NOTES, IN¢ a 
os wa The State Microscopical Society of Uli 
nois has frequently sponsored some sort of 
Some parasites exhibit complete host publication. Vol lL of Vicro Notes was 
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is common to find such animals invading gained considerably wider circulation 
NEW UNIVERSAL PHOTO- more than one host species; hookworms With Vol. IV a completely different policy 
VICROGRAPHIC APPARATUS ecur in both man id pig; Fasefola was adopted, Micro Notes being incor 


Of interest chiefly to professional labora 


tories is a new desiga mn advanced photo 


hepatica, the 


heep liver fluke 


luding man It may often 


infests many 
mammals, i 


be shown that man is not the original host 


porated as a separate identity, a solution 
readily accepted by the S.M.S.I 
We have seen numbers 3 and 4 of Vol 


micrographic equipment, announced by indeed, he has borrowed a goodly num IV and can heartily recommend them 
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remarkable adapta ility 
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before long Vol IN 
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